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F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 
able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 


on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 
portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 


pattern. 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 





Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 48 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 














Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


( Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


C0 | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C0 Income (0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Cook County Council of 
Insured Savings Associations 
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United States 
Plywood 
Corporation 


For the quarter ended April 30, 1951, a cash 
dividend of 35c per share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of this corporation has been declared 
payable July 12, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 29, 1951. 

SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 


New York, N. Y., June 6, 1951. 











ILLION PEOPLE 


have put their money in 


the Bell Telephone business 


Today, for the first time in the history of the 
United States, a company is owned by a million 
people. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has reached that mark. No other 
company has half as many owners. 


These million men and women owners live 
in 19,000 communities throughout the United 
States. They are in cities, towns and on farms 
and from all walks of life. 


Most of them are small stockholders. More 
than half are women. Over 350,000 have held 
their stock for ten years or longer. Some 200,000 
are telephone employees and thousands more 
are buying the stock under the Employee Stock 
Plan. About one family in every forty-five in 
the United States is now an owner of A. T. & T. 


You can see that many, many people have a 
stake in the telephone business. It’s their savings 
that have helped to give this country the most 
and the best telephone service in the world. Im- 
portant in peace, the telephone is vital in time 
of national emergency. ai 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Harris & Ewing 


Deflation Now At Work? 


Reactionary trends predominate in a number of important 


segments of the economy. These may persist for a time, 


but the top of the long term 


ardly a day passes without at 

least one statement from some 
high Government official warning 
that inflation represents a menace 
second only to that of Communism. 
The present Administration has been 
so consistently wrong in its economic 
forecasts that many persons are in- 
clined to discount such warnings 
heavily—an attitude which is streng- 
thened by the realization that one 
object of these exhortations is to 
pressure Congress into extending and 
perhaps tightening the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, now due to expire at 
the end of this month. 

Observers of the current business 
situation can also find more specific 
reasons for skepticism over the dan- 
ger of inflation. Prices have been 
slipping steadily and rather substan- 
tially for over four months. Moody’s 
spot commodity price index, which 
reached 535.4 February 3, recently 
stood at 489.3; the Dow-Jones fu- 
tures index has declined from 215.43 
(February 16) to 188.48. In both 
cases, recent levels are the lowest 
since late last year. The less volatile 
Bureau of Labor Statistics whole- 
sale price index has shown a smaller 
change, but it, too, is down. 

On both unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted bases, and in both dur- 
able goods and non-durable lines, 
sales of manufacturers, wholesalers 
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inflation still lies ahead 


and retailers in April were below 
March levels. Retail sales, seasonally 
adjusted, fell steadily from January 
through April. New orders received 
by producers in April were the low- 
est since last December for durable 
goods, and the lowest since June 1950 
for non-durables. Inventories at all 
levels had reached new peaks by the 
end of April, and industrial produc- 
tion in May established a peacetime 
record. These are not the ingredients 
from which inflation is brewed. 
Despite the unprecedented level of 
motor vehicle registration and use, 
there has recently been a gasoline 
price war on the East Coast. The 
more widely publicized price war af- 
fecting items previously price-fixed at 
retail under “fair trade’? laws was 
touched off by a new legal interpreta- 
tion of these statutes rather than by 
economic factors, but it is very doubt- 
ful that it would have reached its 
present proportions had not retailers 
found themselves with uncomfortably 
high stocks of slow-moving goods. 
Numerous current and forthcoming 
shutdowns of automobile plants re- 
cently announced have been prompted 
mainly by raw material shortages, 
which are scheduled to become even 
more serious in the near future when 
allotments of steel, copper and alum- 
inum for civilian goods production 
are further curtailed. But in*view 


‘flation rather than inflation. 


of the slow sales of new cars, it is 
unlikely that producers could find a 
market for a materially larger volumc 
of output even if they could obtain 
the necessary materials. Further- 
more, the shutdowns involve a reduc- 
tion in payrolls available for con- 
sumer spending, as does the cut in 
housing construction brought about 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s Reg- 
ulation X. 

All these signs point clearly to de- 
How- 
ever, they present only part of the 
picture—the dominant part at the mo- 
ment, judging by recent price devel- 
opments, but still only a part. And 
over coming months, they are likely 
te be overshadowed by factors exert- 
ing a pressure in the opposite direc- 
tion. Many such factors are present 
now, and are slated to intensify; 
others will appear by fall. 

Defense production has been rising 
rapidly in recent months, but is still 
far below the levels it will attain even- 
tually. From the second quarter of 
1950 to the first quarter of 1951, Fed- 
eral government purchases of goods 
and services rose from $21.1 billion 
(annual rate) to only $32 billion. 
This figure is a component of gross 
national product, and is not compar- 
able with Federal budget expendi- 
tures since it does not include trans- 
fer payments, interest, subsidies and 
other items; nevertheless it is ob- 
vious that a $32 billion annual rate 
represents merely a good start toward 
achievement of the eventual goal. 


Inflationary Influences 


Capital expenditures planned by 
non-agricultural business for the first 
quarter (estimates of actual outlays 
have not yet been published) were 
below those for the fourth quarter 
of 1950, but an increase was antici- 
pated for the second quarter and it is 
expected that further gains will be 
made in the last half of the year. Since 
the materials and finished goods re- 
quired for plant expansion programs 
are not, in general, as readily avail- 
able now as are many products pur- 
chased by individual consumers, these 
programs will tend to exercise up- 
ward pressure on the price level. 

Personal income in April amounted 
to $244.4 billion (annual rate) 
against $217.1 billion in June 1950. 

Please turn to page 26 












25 Aristocrats of the Stock List 


Here is a group of attractively priced issues that have 
paid dividends regularly for at least a quarter century 


and which have never shown a deficit since incorporation 


M?” yardsticks are employed by 
security analysts to appraise the 
investment merits of common stocks. 
Particularly important are an organ- 
ization’s earnings and dividend rec- 
ord, compiled over a long period of 
years. Ordinarily, one would almost 
expect to find a few years of operating 
deficits in the financial history of even 
the most highly regarded companies, 
considering the severity of the depres- 
sion of the 1930s and the suddenness 
of the 1937-1938 business readjust- 
ment. However, a select few have 
operated profitably during the entire 
period of their corporate existence 
and have also paid dividends regu- 
larly for a quarter century or longer. 


Fairly Priced 


The accompanying tabulation lists 
25 carefully selected “aristocrats” of 
the stock market which meet both of 
these tests and are also regarded as 
being fairly priced in relation to their 
longer term prospects. Three issues 
—Allied Chemical & Dye, Chese- 
brough Manufacturing and Interna- 
tional Business Machines—are rated 
A+ by FinancraL Wortp while 
the remaining 22 stocks are equally 
divided between A and B+ selec- 
tions. While a 25-year period of un- 
interrupted dividend payments has 
been established as a minimum, some 
companies have already passed the 
50-year mark for consecutive pay- 
ments, including Borden, Chese- 
brough, Corning Glass and Procter & 
Gamble. Other issues are fast ap- 
proaching the half-century mark. 

The selected group covers a wide 
range of industries, some of which are 
highly stable (such as soap, foods and 
utilities) while others including rail- 
toad equipment and building ma- 
terials are subject to pronounced cy- 
clical influences. The fact that an 
issue has qualified for inclusion in the 
list of “aristocrats” is, indicative of its 
investment ranking, but investors 
should nevertheless make selections 
on the basis of their own needs. 
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For the investor requiring liberal 
income, yields in excess of six per 
cent are obtainable from American 
Tobacco, Wrigley and MacAndrews 
& Forbes. Those investors who are 
primarily interested in long term 
growth and who are in a position to 
make a definite sacrifice in income to 
obtain this desirable characteristic 
might consider International Business 
Machines, Scott Paper and Union 
Carbide, among others, Numerous 
other stocks combine both growth and 
income features, including Hercules 
Powder, Southern California Edison, 
and Standard Oil of California. 

Despite the strict requirements that 
have been laid down for inclusion in 
the accompanying table, a number of 
the issues are currently selling around 
their 1951 lows, in contrast with the 
general market and in some cases in 
direct contrast with other issues in 
their industry. Among such stocks 
are American Tobacco, General 
Foods, General American Transpor- 
tation and International Business Ma- 
chines. 


25 Members of the Stock Market “Aristocracy” 





Dividends Earned Per Share ———— : 

Paid r-—Annual——, -—Three Months -—Dividends—, Recent 

Company Since 1949 1950 1950 1950 *1951 Price 
Air Reduction ......... 1917 $2.26 $3.15 $0.64 $0.87 $1.00 $0.70 29 
Allied Chemical ........ 1921 4.19 4.65 0.95 1.25 3.00 1.00 70 
American Can ......... 1923 10.02 12.68 _— Lee 5.00 2.00 110 
American Tobacco ..... 1905 790.. Fil 1.24 1.29 4.00 2.50 61 
Borden Company ...... 1899 5.10 4.69 ho gut 2.80 1.20 47 
Chesebrough Mfg. ..... 1883 6.73 6.01 ‘ite rb 4.00 1.50 67 
Corning Glass .......:. 1881 2.56 6.53 E22 1.30 2.00 0.50 67 
Corn Products Refining. 1920 4.88 8.44 1.27 1.30 3.60 s1.80 76 
Genl. Amer. Transport. .1919 5.62 4.95 1.09 1.19 3.00 1.50 51 
General Foods ......... 1922 4.77 4.58 me 5-4 2.45 1.20 43 
Hercules Powder ...... 1913 3.58 5.29 1.01 1.46 3.30 1.10 68 
Int’] Bus. Machines..... 1916 12.04 12.05 2.78 2.49 54.00 2.00 203 
International Shoe ..... 1913 W226 bS22 put (ue 2.55 1.20 41 
Kresge (S. S.)......... 1913 3.28 3.57 wh 2.25 1.00 38 
Kroger Company ...... 1902 3.71 3.56 ses se 1.87% 0.80 34 
Ete BOONE: 1. occas sss 1922 2.95 3.87 0.70 0.60 2.70 0.80 36 
MacAndrews & Forbes. . 1903 3.64 3.71 0.85 0.92 3.00 2.00 39 
Pacific Gas & Electric. .1919 2.02 2.51 er hoe 2.00 1.00 33 
Procter & Gamble...... 1891 05.15 c6.34 05.08 €5.43 3.55 1.70 70 
eee "RE ds ins et 1915 3.04 3.90 0.94 0.85 1.82% 1.00 49 
South. Calif. Edison. ...1910 3.19 3.18 0.88 0.72 2.00 1.00 33 
Standard Oil (Cal.)..... 1912 5.05 5.26 0.87 1.34 ~=s2.50 1.30 46 
Union Carbide ......... 1917 3.20 4.31 0.95 1.01 2.50 1.50 60 
U. S. Gypsum.......... 1920 13.51 16.70 3.83 3.49 10.00 2.00 110 
Wrigley (Wm.) ........ 1913 6.30 6.11 1.70 1.27 5.00 3.25 76 





*Déeclared or paid ‘to June 13. 
c—Years ended June 30. 


whole, are selling at historically high 


a—Year ended March 31, 1951. 
e—Nine months ended March 31. 


While most corporation executives 
feel that they will be doing very well 
if 1951 earnings are not significantly 
below the excellent results of last 
year, first quarter reports of some 
companies suggest at least a possibil- 
ity of equaling or bettering 1950 
profits, barring tax and cost increases 
of greater proportions than now an- 
ticipated. Allied Chemical, Hercules 
Powder, Standard Oil of California 
and Union Carbide may be considered 
among the organizations possessing a 
fair chance of duplicating or exceed- 
ing their 1950 earnings performances. 

Despite the fact that many of these 
issues, in line with the market as a 












levels, it will be reassuring to in- 
vestors to observe that they represent 
either industry leaders or organiza- 
tions that are well in the forefront of 
their particular field. Many of their 
products are everyday necessities; 
consumer acceptance of such products 
as Ivory soap, Lucky Strike cigar- 
ettes, Life Savers, Maxwell House 
coffee, Jello-O and Scott-Tissue is not 
likely to be endangered, come fair 
weather or foul. 

The accompanying list can be re- 
ferred to for individual selections or 
as an aid in the preparation of a di- 
versified common stock portfolio. Is- 
sues of this type merit consideration 
for new buying or for replacement of 
less favorably situated holdings. 
























b—Years ended November 30. 
s—Plus stock. 
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A marked change in the economy 
of the entire South has taken 
place in the past decade and particu- 
larly during postwar years. No longer 
is it a region of cotton production and 
sharecroppers. It is fast becoming a 
highly industrialized area with even 
its agriculture switching from cotton 
and tobacco to beef cattle. 

Generally speaking, the new econ- 
omy of the South can be divided into 
two main classes of industrial activity. 
The eastern portion, which extends 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Mississippi River, has seen the estab- 
lishment of textile plants as its lead- 
ing industry, although food process- 
ing, manufacture of pulp and paper, 
farm machinery, building materials, 
hosiery, underwear and apparel con- 
tribute substantially to the rising an- 
nual income. West of the Mississippi 
and stretching to the New Mexico 
border, the chemical industry domin- 
ates the industrial scene. 





















$2 Billion Investment 


More than $2 billion has been in- 
vested in the industries of the South- 
east since 1946 in an endeavor to re- 
duce operating costs under the levels 
prevailing in the North and New 
England and the trend is continuing. 
Investment in new plants and equip- 
ment totaled $105 million in North 
Carolina alone last year, with South 
Carolina, Alabama, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee only a little behind. The 
Southern Railroad reports the estab- 
lishment of 142 new industrial plants 
and the expansion of 107 existing 
plants along its lines during 1950. 

Although the traditional “land of 
cotton,” the synthetic fiber industry is 
fast becoming the most important in- 
dustrial factor in the Southeast. Du 
Pont is building a $24 million mill at 
Kinston, N. C., and is enlarging its 
plant at Camden, S. C., for increased 
production of synthetic fibers. Mon- 
santo Chemical and American Vis- 
cose are jointly building a $60 million 
plant at Decatur, Ala., for the produc- 
tion of synthetic yarns and the weav- 
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Industry in Southward Trek 


Area below Mason & Dixon line showing more 
rapid industrial growth than most of the rest 


of the country. Trend likely to continue 


ing of them into new fabrics. And 
numerous other plants are being built 
to turn out similar products. 

As a result of this industrial ex- 
pansion, sharecroppers are deserting 
their cotton and tobacco patches and 
are finding jobs in industry. Even at 
the lower wage scales in comparison 
with higher northern rates, the av- 
erage earnings of these ex-farm work- 
ers now run about three times their 
agricultural incomes. The _ cotton 





Keystone View Co. 


patches, formerly tended by the share- 
croppers, are now being mechanized 
or converted into pastures for the 
grazing of the South’s growing herds 
of western cattle and Wisconsin dairy 
cows, which have replaced the flea- 
bitten “scrubs” of earlier years. 

The chemical industry has shown 
a vast expansion in the Gulf Coast 
area, which comprises the territory 
between Lake Charles, La., and 
Brownsville, Tex., and extending in- 
land for 100 miles from the Gulf. 
Practically all of the organic chemical 
plants of this area and most of its in- 
organic chemical factories have been 
established since 1940. 

Although World War II gave the 
initial impulse to this huge chemical 
development, the chemical industry of 
the Gulf Coast, unlike many other 
war-born industries throughout the 
country, has attained its most rapid 
expansion during postwar years. The 
main reasons for this sharp growth 
are the Gulf Coast’s favorable geo- 





graphic location, which permits ex- 
tensive use of water transportation, 
and the presence of enormous re- 
serves of basic natural resources— 
petroleum, natural gas; sulphur and 
salt—which are the industry’s vital 
raw materials. 

Excluding plants under construc- 
tion or expansion, 27 producers of or- 
ganic chemicals had established plants 
in the Gulf Coast area between 1940 
and October 1949. In addition, dur- 


ing the same period chemical plants 


were established along the Gulf Coast 
by 14 producers of inorganic chem- 
icals, nine producers of elemental 
gases, eight makers of industrial fer- 
tilizer chemicals, three producers of 
sulphur, six producers of carbon 
black, five producers of synthetic rub- 
ber, and one manufacturer each of 
aluminum, tin, iron, zinc and cad- 
mium pigs. 


Typical Migrants 


Included in the list of the foregoing 
chemical producers are such indus- 
trial giants as Union Carbide & Car- 
bon, Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Cities Service, Diamond Alkali, 
Dow Chemical, du Pont, Humble Oil 
& Refining and Monsanto Chemical. 
The cost of the chemical plants in the 
Gulf Coast region represented an 
aggregate outlay of some $700 million 
by October 1949. They employ about 
22,000 workers with an annual pay- 
roll of $89 million. So far, activities 
of the Gulf Coast chemical industry 
has been confined to the production 
of chemical compounds and _inter- 
mediaries, which are shipped else- 
where for further processing. Before 
long, however, it is expected that 
plants will be built in the area for the 
manufacture of a wide range of con- 
sumer goods from the industrial ma- 
terials now being produced. 

In addition to the synthetic fiber 
plants recently established or under 
construction in the Southeast, a 
marked growth in the number of cot- 
ton and rayon spinning mills has oc- 
curred in postwar years, with the 
area now accounting for about 80 per 
cent of the cotton and rayon spinning 
and weaving of the country. Most of 
these mills are set up in rural areas, 
where sharecroppers are trained to 
handle the equipment. Results have 
been found wholly satisfactory and 
costs are lower than in New England 
mills, 
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International Harvester 


Good Status for Farm Equipment 


Companies will continue to receive favored treatment for 


materials. Farmers’ purchasing power will remain high and 


the industry appears in above-average earnings position 


W ith farm income, both gross 
and net, apparently headed for 
new peaks this year, orders for farm 
equipment and machinery are coming 
forward in rising volume. Shipments, 
however, have lagged in the past 
several months, mainly because of 
material scarcities, but this situation 
now has been largely rectified by re- 
cent Government orders authorizing 
farm equipment makers to use DO 
(defense order) ratings in ordering 
critical material and parts needed to 
meet manufacturing requirements in 
June and during the third quarter of 
the year. 

By the time the fourth calendar 
quarter rolls around the Controlled 
Materials Plan is expected to be fully 
operative and the industry thereafter 
should be relatively free of material 
supply problems. The immediate need 
of farmers, however, is for machinery 
that can be put to work on this year’s 
crops and with order backlogs piling 
up the Government finally was in- 
duced to extend DO treatment to the 
implement industry. The effect is un- 
likely to be reflected substantially in 
sales and earnings statements for the 
current quarter, but should influence 
results for the third quarter of the 
calendar year, which in most in- 
stances is the final quarter of the fis- 
cal year for the farm implement 
makers. 

Gross farm income this year is ex- 
pected to touch an all-time high, well 
above the present record of $30.54 
billion recorded in 1948. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics estimates 
it at 25 per cent in excess of last 
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year’s $27.80 billion. Net income 1s 
expected to equal or somewhat exceed 
the all-time record of $17.79 billion 
set in 1947. Last year farmers netted 
approximately $13.3 billion. 

With prices of most farm products 
holding well above support levels, 
farmers already are benefiting from 
the high prices and increased demand 
for their products. Cash receipts in 
the first five months of this year are 
estimated by the Government at $10.9 
billion, an increase of 19 per cent 
above the receipts from farm sales in 
the same 1950 period. 


Forecasts and Prices , 


Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates of this year’s crop prospects 
have shown progressive improvement, 
but it is noteworthy that prices have 
been little affected by forecasts of 
record or bumper outturns. The De- 
partment’s June 8 forecast of a winter 
wheat crop of 705 million bushels, up 
23 million bushels from the May fore- 
cast, and of a 349 million bushel crop 
of spring wheat (up 40 million bush- 
els) point to a total crop in excess of 
one billion bushels for the eighth suc- 
cessive year. But wheat is currently 





quoted about 30 cents a bushel more 
than at this time a year ago. 

Corn is selling generally about 25 
cents a bushel above year-ago prices, 
despite expectations of a new peak 
crop this year. No official forecast 
can be made by the Government be- 
fore July, but the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation is not hampered 
by law, and looks for a crop that may 
reach four billion bushels. This would 
compare with the 1948 record of 3.6 
billion bushels and subsequent de- 
clines to 3.4 billion and 3.1 billion 
bushels in 1949 and 1950. Farmers’ 
corn planting intentions have been in- 
creasing steadily—from 85.7 million 
acres on March 1 to above 88 million 
acres at present—with the Agricul- 
ture Department still urging farmers 
to plant 90 million acres to the 
cereal. 

The Department also continues to 
urge cotton growers to set 16 million 
bales as their 1951 crop goal, but 
under the law can make no forecast 
at this time. Planting has been delay- 
ed by weather and labor shortages 
and industry spokesmen are rather 
emphatic that the goal will not be 
reached unless deliveries of farm 
equipment, fertilizers and _ insecti- 
cides are stepped up and the labor 
supply increased. 

With the way now cleared for farm 
equipment makers to receive ample 
material supplies, earnings prospects 
of the principal units have brighten- 
ed. From time to time the industry 
still will have to contend with short- 
ages of materials or parts, rising 
wages, increased taxes and material 
costs, and with other obstacles. It 
also must be taken into consideration 
that the larger units have interests in 
other industries and that these are 
factors in over-all sales and profits. 

Allis-Chalmers, for instance, is al- 
ready deep in the production of ma- 
terial for the military arm. As oi 
March 31 last, it had $198.6 million 


The Leading Farm Implement Makers 


7-———Earned Per Share———-.. 


Years -— Annual—, 

Ended 1949 1950 
Allis-Chalmers...Dec. 31 $6.99 $8.72 
Case (J. I.) & Co..Oct. 31 19.86 15.42 
Deere & Co...... Get: Zi 12.42 13.51 
Int’l Harvester...Oct. 31 4.36 4.72 
Minn.-Moline ...Oct. 31 7.20 §8.41 
Oliver Corp. ....Oct. 31 239 3:71 





*Declared or paid to June 13. a—Plus stock. b-—Six months ended April 30. 


7-Three Months— -——- Dividends———~*°. Recent 


1950 1951 Since 1950 *1951 Price 
$1.62 $1.70 1936 $3.25 $1.50 45 
N.R. N.R. 1940 a7.80 1.50 62 
b6.13 b4.72 1937 5.50 1.00 62 
b1.17 b1.61 1918 195 180 33 
b0.77  b2.20 1949 1.20 0.80 21 
b2.46 b3.70 1941 200 1.20 29 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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in orders on hand for military trac- 
tors, and more recently has received 
a sub-contract from Curtiss-Wright 
for turbo-jet parts. While details 
were not released, the contract is suf- 
ficiently large to justify erection of a 
new $5 million plant for manufacture 
of the items. Deere has some small 


Government orders on hand and is 


negotiating others. Within the past 


several weeks International Harves- 
ter has arranged a $75 million V-loan 
to finance’ production of military 
trucks. 

All in all, the status of the farm 
implement industry has improved ma- 
terially in recent months and its earn- 
ings prospects appear to be above- 
average. Profits should continue to 
make favorable comparisons with 


1950 results and dividends should be 
well maintained. The nature of the 
industry precludes investment rating 
for issues in the group with the ex- 
ception of International Harvester 
which is strongly entrenched in other 
fields. Allis- Chalmers, Case and 
Deere are of the businessman’s type 
of holding; Minneapolis-Moline and 
Oliver are more speculative. 


Remington Rand Has Growth Prospects 


Industry as a whole has favorable operating prospects 


under a semi-war economy. Remington has improved its 


basic position more than other members of the group 


dressy Rand, Inc., manufac- 
tures, markets and services a 
more diversified line of business ma- 
chines and systems and other office 
equipment than any other company in 
the industry. It is estimated that 
somewhat over half of the company’s 
sales is obtained from accounting and 
tabulating machines, micro-filming 
equipment and filing systems. About 
one-third comes from adding and cal- 
culating machines, typewriters and 
supplies, with the remainder derived 
from miscellaneous items such as elec- 
tric shavers. Approximately one- 
third of Remington’s business is ob- 
tained from foreign sources, including 
both exports from this country and 
production in the company’s numer- 
ous plants located abroad. 

During the last war, the company’s 
precision workmanship and familiar- 
ity with mass production methods 
stood both it and the government in 
good stead in the production of war 
materials in large quantities. Military 
output included shells, machine gun 
and torpedo parts, airplane parts and 
ship equipment. However, despite de- 
creased production of its regular lines, 
Remington was permitted to manu- 
facture supplies and service parts. 

For the year ended March 31, 
1945, over-all operating activities re- 
sulted in a volume of $181 million; of 
this total $48.6 million represented 
production by plants operated on a 
fee basis and partly-owned companies 
and is thus excluded from Reming- 
ton’s reported sales. It is significant 
that during this critical wartime year 
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the need for vital records and controls 
was so great that 38 per cent of the 
combined volume represented busi- 
ness machines and office equipment. 
Military production is not an impor- 
tant factor in current operations, but 
this situation could change rapidly. 
With repeal of the excess profits 
tax and removal of many Government 
controls, increased production capa- 
city was more adequately reflected in 
net income for the years ended March 
31, 1947 and 1948, until the return of 
competitive conditions and reduced 
foreign business brought declines in 
the two following years. The down- 
ward trend has been sharply reversed 
and manpower shortages and high 
wage and salary costs point to con- 
tinued heavy demand for office equip- 





Remington Rand, Inc. 


*Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends ,-Price Range~ 
1929.. $64.2 $1.20 $0.18 20%—7% 
1932.. 225 D090 Nil 24— % 
1937.. 494 084 b0.39 10%— 3 
1938.. 42.7 0.22 0.29 6%4— 3% 
1939.. 43.2 0.33 0.21 64— 3% 
1940.. 49.2 0.77 0.29 34— 2% 
1941.. 77.3 1.21 0.32 4 —2% 
1942.. 91.4 0.78 0.33 54%— 2% 
1943.. 1329 0.79 0.41 8 —5 
1944.. 132.5 1.05 049 10%4— 6% 
1945.. 108.0 136 0.51 153%4— 9% 
1946.. 147.1 3.39 0.61 237%—14% 
1947.. 162.4 3.26 O81 19%—11% 
1948.. 148.2 2.14 0.99 15%4— 8% 
1949.. 135.7 1.69 1.00 12%— 8% 
1950.. 187.5 2.87 bc1.00 a193%4—10% 





*Years ended March 31 of following year. 
a—Through June 13, 1951. b—Plus_ stock. 
c—Also paid 25c in April, 1951, and will pay 
25¢ July 2, 1951. Note—Figures are adjusted for 
stock dividends in 1941 and 1944-1948, and for 
2-for-1 split in August 1947. 


iment, sales of which correlate closely 
with employment and payrolls. 

Perhaps the outstanding single de- 
velopment in recent years at Reming- 
ton Rand was the acquisition of a 
controlling interest in Eckert-Mauchly 
Computer Corporation of Philadel- 
phia in March 1950. This little 
known organization, founded by two 
University of Pennsylvania profes- 
sors, had developed the Eniac “‘elec- 
tric brain’’ used in making compli- - 
cated mathematical computations dur- 
ing World War II. This machine 
was the forerunner of the present 
Univac electronic calculator, of which 
the first model was recently sold to 
the Census Bureau. 

The fact that the Univac sells for 
around $750,000 indicates that its po- 
tential market is limited to a rela- 
tively few customers, such as insur- 
ance companies, aircraft manufactur- 
ers and Government agencies. How- 
ever, Remington is now in limited 
commercial production of an office- 
size electronic computer which should 
have a far wider commercial market. 
It will probably be some time before 
earnings from this source are signi- 
ficant. But it is apparent that Rem- 
ington has fortified its position in the 
electronic division of the industry, a 
field in which International Business 
Machines previously held unques- 
tioned leadership. Growth potentiali- 
ties are obviously greater in the elec- 
tronic calculator field than in the mar- 
ket for everyday office appliances— 
which has already experienced some 
degree of saturation—but Reming- 
ton’s “bread and butter” items such as 
typewriters and adding machines will 
continue to be the chief contributors 
to earnings for an indefinite period. 

Remington also has its finger in a 

Please turn to page 26 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allied Chemical Aor 

Growth coupled with reasonably 
assured income give stock attraction 
for general investment purposes; cur- 
rent price, 70. (Pd. or decl. $1 thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2 on new and 
$4 on old stks.) Company’s Solvay 
Process division has been granted a 
certificate of necessity covering a $2 
million construction program at the 
Hopewell, Va., plant which, when 
completed in about two years, is ex- 
pected to boost chlorine production 
50 per cent. Employing a new Sol- 
vay-developed technique using salt 
and nitric acids as raw materials, 
chlorine can be made without involv- 
ing manufacture of caustic soda, a 
companion product made by former 


processes. (Also FW, Aug. 16.) 


American Radiator B 

Stock qualifies as a businessman's 
investment under a _ war-or-peace 
economy, current price, 15. (Pd. 50c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.50 incl. 
50c ext.) Company recently signed a 
contract with the Air Force calling 
for conversion of its Litchfield, IIL, 
plant to manufacture sand molded 
magnesium castings used in bomber 
and fighter planes and other defense 
vehicles. Production of radiator and 
warm air heating equipment formerly 
carried out at this location will be 
transferred to other facilities. Many 
products are now employed in mili- 
tary installations and about 30 per 
cent of its subsidiaries’ output is for 
defense. Profits of 65 cents a share 
on sales of $83.2 million in the first 
quarter compare with 46 cents and 
$51.2 million respectively in the com- 
parable period last year. 


Beaunit Mills C+ 

Selling around 30,éstock is one of 
the more speculative in the cyclical 
textile group. (Pd. $1 thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, 75c.) Additional 
8 





facilities are being constructed to in- 
crease production of rayon to 130 mil- 
lion pounds yearly. Stockholders will 
vote June 26 to authorize 100,000 
shares of a $5 preferred stock, pro- 
ceeds of which will be used to pay 
bank loans and supply funds for new 
building. Earnings per common share 
for the fiscal year ended March 31 
were $6.86 compared with $2.17 (on 
smaller number of shares outstanding ) 
in 1950. Company feels that it will 
sell its entire production despite the 
slack period now being experienced. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois C+ 

Prospects for increased traffic reve- 
nues for this marginal carrier are 
favorable, but stock is speculative ; 
recent price, 16. (No dividends since 
1943.) Coal traffic which accounted 
for around 30 per cent of tonnage last 
year is expected to rise substantially 
when the new coal-dumping facilities 
at Joppa, Ill., are completed. When 
in full operation the new dumper will 
facilitate the flow of coal to expanding 
steam-generating power plants along 
the Ohio and Tennessee rivers. To 
meet demand for fuel from these 
sources company has ordered 1,000 
hopper cars for delivery before 1952 
and more will be ordered as traffic 
warrants. Earnings in the first quar- 
ter were equal to 74 cents a share 
compared with 19 cents in the initial 
period last year. 


Congoleum-Nairn B 

A_ businessman's risk, selling 
around 26, stock affords a fairly lib- 
eral return. (Pd. or decl. 75c thus far 
in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.) Second quar- 
ter earnings of this leading floor cov- 
ering manufacturer are expected to 
dip below the net of 80 cents a share 
of the first quarter. Company has 
negotiated to take over the Wilming- 
ton plant of Delaware Floor Products 
which will enable immediate entry 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 












into the plastic floor and wall cover- 
ing field. Congoleum expects a fall 
sales gain and looks for a six per cent 
increase on current price ceilings. No 
material shortages are expected un- 
less defense requirements increase 
substantially. 










Dayton Power & Light be 

This good grade utility has merit 
for income; recent price, 32. (Pa. 
$1 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.) 
Commencing its fortieth year of oper- 
ation, company showed a moderate 
increase in net in the initial quarter 
although, due to a larger share capi- 
talization, the per share result of 
$1.02 was slightly below the $1.08 
reported in the similar period of 1950. 
The main factor in limiting the earn- 
ings gain was a 55.5 per cent in- 
crease in the tax burden. The 1951 
construction program has been bud- 
geted at $22.6 million and, with com- 
pany’s $95 million five-year postwar 
program nearly completed, plans have 
been blueprinted to cover another 
five-year period of expansion to meet 
further growth in demand by its ser- 
vice area. (Also FW, Oct. 25.) 


















Food Machinery B+ 

Selling around its high for the year, 
stock (now 41) is not exactly on the 
bargain counter. (Pd. or decl. 75¢ 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.12%.) 
With the bulk of its products neces- 
sary for food production, company 
enjoys a high priority and procure- 
ment of raw materials should present 
no serious problems. To aid in 
handling the $123 million in unfilled 
defense orders—including Army land 
tanks—a new plant is now under con- 
struction in California. On. March 31 
company had a civilian goods backlog 
of around $19 million compared with 
$15.4 million at the end of 1950. Earn- 
ings in the first quarter were equal to 
79 cents a share compared with 14 
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cents in the comparable period a year 
ago when a work stoppage interfered 
with production. (Also FW, Jan. 31.) 


Int'l Minerals & Chem. B 

Stock has growth possibilities based 
on expansion into diversified chem- 
ical lines; recent price, 33. (Pd. or 
decl. 80c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$1.40 plus 100% stk.) Although the 
bulk of production of glutamic acid is 
used as a food seasoning ingredient, 
company expects to find uses for this 
chemical in the pharmaceutical field. 
It has been noted by the medical pro- 
fession as a possible help in treating 
mental cases. A long range research 
program aimed at placing Interna- 
tional in an important position to”sup- 
ply chemicals for drug producers has 
been under way for some years. In 
addition to being the largest fertilizer 
producer in the country, company is a 
leading miner of phosphate rock and 
potash, two of the main ingredients 


used in plant food. (Also FW, 
Nov. 8.) 
International Tel. & Tel. C+ 


Though definitely speculative, some 
longer term growth is indicated ; re- 
cent price, 16. (Pd. 30c plus stock 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, none.) 
This company, Western Electric, and 
American Tel. & Tel. have entered 
into a cross-licensing patent agree- 
ment covering practically the whole 
field of manufacture and operation in 
the telecommunications industry. Due 
to I.T.&T.’s extensive interest in for- 
eign manufacture and _ operations 
throughout the world, the agreement 
should pour the greater benefits in 
its direction. 


May Department Stores A 

Stock is one of the better grade de- 
partment store equities, with appeal 
for income; recent price, 67. (Pd. 
$1.80 thus far in 1951; Pd. 1950, $3.) 
First quarter sales were six per cent 
above the same period in 1950. 
Volume for the balance of the current 
year is expected to continue slightly 
above the figures for 1950. At the 
recent stockholders meeting the 2-for- 
1 stock split was approved. The 
directors have declared an_ initial 
quarterly dividend of 45 cents on the 
new stock, or the equivalent of the 
present 90 cents on the old stock. 
(Also FW, July 19.) 
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National Distillers B 

Further diversification into the 
chemical field suggests longer term 
growth; recent price, 31. (Pd. $1 
thus far m 1951; pd. 1950, $2.) 
Negotiations are well advanced for 
the formation of a new concern to be 
jointly owned by National and Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company. 
A new plant in Illinois along a Pan- 
handle pipeline would convert gas 
into petro-chemicals (newest chemi- 
cal raw materials) which in turn 
could,be made into a variety of prod- 
ucts ranging from anti-freeze to 
plastics. Along with the production 
of metallic sodium under a duPont 
license, and the recent acquisition of 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals, this marks 
the third venture for National into 
the chemical field. (Also FW, April 
18, 1951.) 


National Malleable & Steel C+ 

Stock is a business cycle issue; re- 
cent price, 34. (Pd. or decl. $1 thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3 incl. $1yr.- 
end.) Current operations are run- 
ning around 104 per cent of rated 
capacity compared with 97 per cent 
last December and 50 per cent at the 
start of last year, and indications are 
that the higher rate will continue for 
some time. Sales and earnings in the 
second quarter are running ahead of 
the first period, when company re- 
ported sales of $16.7 million and earn- 
ings of $2.12 a share compared with 
sales of around $5 million and earn- 
ings of $1.34 in the initial three months 
last year. In addition to substantial 
orders for freight car couplers, draft 
gears and other railroad specialties, 
National has large defense bookings 
for tank castings and heavy prime 
movers. 


Pullman, Inc. B+ 

Sales and earnings are subject to 
cyclical swings, but shares of this 85- 
year dividend payer have some attrac- 
tion for income ; recent price, 44. (Pd. 
$1 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $4 incl. 
$2 ext.) Reflecting an increased sup- 
ply of steel, company’s wholly-owned 
Pullman-Standard delivered a record 
total of 3,010 new freight cars in May 
in contrast to 8,830 units in all of last 
year. The backlog is substantial and 
new cars will be produced at a rate 
consistent with the available supply 
of steel. Following its policy of di- 








versification, the parent company 
plans to acquire Trailmobile Com- 
pany, manufacturers of trailers, truck 
bodies and parts and equipment. Sec- 
and quarter profits are expected to 
approximate the 83 cents a share 
earned in the initial three months. 
(Also FW, Nov. 1.) 


Rochester Gas & Electric C+ 

Priced at 34 to yield around 6.6%, 
stock has merit for income. (Pd. 
$1.12 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$2.24.) Earnings were equal to $2.72 
a share for the twelve months ended 
May 31; no comparative figures are 
available, but net in the calendar year 
of 1950 equaled $2.84 a share. Com- 
pany plans to spend $15 million an- 
nually over the next few years for 
expansion. Stockholders recently ap- 
proved a proposal to sell 50,000 
shares of common to employes. Later 
in the year an offering to stockholders 
on a 1-for-7 basis is expected. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) ae 
Stock is a high grade investment ; 
recent price, 59, (Pd. $1.62% thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.50, adjust- 
ed for recent 2-for-1 stock split.) 
Net profits for the first six months of 
1951 will exceed the top level for any 
first half in the company’s history and 
are expected to equal $3.93 per share 
vs. $2.63 a year ago (adjusted for 
2-for-1 stock split). Company has no 
investments in Iran although it has a 
contract with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company (now being nationalized) 
to purchase large quantities of crude 
commencing January 1952. 


Vanadium C+ 
Stock is speculative, reflecting earn- 
ings vulnerability to general cyclical 


factors; recent price, 36. (Pd. $1 


thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.20.) 
Operations presently are at capacity, 
and substantial additions have been 
made recently to company’s uranium 
ore reserves in the Colorado Plateau 
and to chrome ore reserves in South- 
ern Rhodesia, South Africa. Addi- 
tional high grade uranium ores have 
been revealed through development 
work in Colorado which also has re- 
sulted in the first showing of pitch- 
blende found in the United States. 
Current expansion program includes 
construction of a $7 million alloy pro- 
ducing plant at Graham, W. Va. 
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Two Food Chains 


In Sound Position 


Safeway Stores and Grand Union, both currently selling 


around 35, have attraction for the investor requiring 


steady income and depression-resisting characteristics 


ened Stores, Inc., and Grand 
Union Company, two of the lead- 
ing grocery chain organizations, have 
shown marked improvement in sales 
and earnings over the past decade. 
Safeway — second only to A.&P. 
among the nation’s food chains in 
point of sales—operated 1,938 retail 
stores, 38 warehouses, 14 bakeries 
and seven fluid milk plants at the end 
of 1950. The chain is heavily concen- 
trated in the Pacific Coast area, with 
542 stores (28 per cent of the domes- 
tic total) in California, followed by 
Washington with 152 (eight per 
cent), New York with 144 (seven 
per cent) and Texas with 120 (six 
per cent). Between 90 and 100 out- 
lets are operated in Oregon, Colorado 
and the District of Columbia. 

Grand Union, on the other hand, 
is a regional chain, operating stores in 
the six eastern states of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts and Vermont; 
however, more than 75 per cent of 
the company’s 292 stores are located 
in New York. Unlike Safeway, which 
operates 134 stores in Canada, Grand 
Union has no Canadian stores but 
direct-to-the-home service in 34 states 





Grand Union 


*Earned 


*Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends —Price Range~ 
1939.. $37.2 $1.08 None 444— 4 
1940.. 35.1 1.05 None 4%— 2% 
1941.. 39.6 0.72 None 5SKu— 2% 
1942.. 44.0 0.70 None 34— 2% 
1943.. 43.9 0.75 $0.20 6%— 3% 
1944.. 50.1 0.92 0.30 7%— 6% 
1945.. 554 1.40 0.53 1354— 7% 
1946.. 83.4 2.76 0.66 22 —12% 
1947.. 998 2.77 0.81 165%—12% 
1948.. 116.1 3.23 0.85 16%—10% 
1949.. 135.0 3.75 a0.91 2754—14% 
1950.. 1610 3.77 0.98 374%4—29 
13 weeks ended June 2: 

aa ae a ee oe ee 
1951.. 43.1 . bc0.25 b431%4—32% 





*Fiscal years ended about February 28 of 
following year. a—Plus 5% in stock. b—To June 
= ane 1/5th share of $50 par 4%% pre- 
erre 
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provides about ten per cent of sales. 
No serious thought is being given to 
expanding the present radius of oper- 
ations because of the many desirable 
locations still available in the territory 
now being served. Moreover, because 
of its many outlets in upper New 
York State and New England which 
cater to vacation trade, Grand Union 
does better than many of its competi- 
tors during the summer months. 

Of Grand Union’s stores, 189 are 
of the supermarket type, with 90 of 
these equipped with Food-O-Mat, a 
display arrangement for grocery pro- 
ducts which operates on a slide-down 
or gravity principle. The Food- 
O-Mat Corporation, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Grand Union, had its 
most successful year in 1950-51 and 
the popularity of its merchandising 
device is attested to by the growing 
number of competitors who now use 
it in their operations. 

Since the mid-thirties, the trend in 
the retail food business has been 
toward more efficient stores and 
larger volume per unit. For example, 
Safeway operated an average number 
of 3,116 domestic stores in 1936 with 
average sales approximating $1,487 
per week. In 1950, the average num- 
ber of stores was only 1,949 but sales 
had risen to an average of $10,862 
weekly. 

This trend accounts for Safeway’s 
plans to construct approximately 1,- 
000 new retail locations by 1955, re- 
placing old type stores and providing 
outlets in localities not adequately 
served by the company. No expan- 
sion into new territory is planned, 
undoubtedly because Safeway now 
serves some of the fastest growing 
sections of the country. Because of 
extensive use of the sale and lease- 
back arrangement used in connection 
with its building program, much of 
the company’s expansion is being fi- 
nanced through private channels. 





Safeway’s domestic sales in 1950 were 
3.1 times volume in 1940, while Grand 
Union’s sales in the 1950-51 fiscal 
year were 4.6 times the figure ten 
years earlier. Operating income of 
Grand Union, before depreciation, 
averaged three per cent of sales dur- 
ing the years 1940-1950 inclusive ; in 
the same period, the comparable 
figure for Safeway was 2.2 per cent. 
Earnings of Grand Union have stead- 
ily climbed in the postwar period 
while Safeway went through a read- 
justment period in 1947 and 1948 
when earnings were adversely affect- 
ed by severe competitive conditions 
in the western and southwestern 
states. The tide finally turned in 
1949, when Safeway, along with other 
retail food organizations, enjoyed a 
sharp increase in pre-tax profit mar- 
gins. 

Under a rearmament economy, with 
disposable income remaining at a high 
level, it seems likely that food stores 
will be able to maintain, or even in- 
crease, their share of the retail sales 
dollar. Moreover, aggressive expan- 
sion and modernization of facilities by 
both Safeway and Grand Union point 
to sizeable volume gains this year. 
But higher taxes and increased oper- 
ating costs cast some doubts upon the 
ability of either company to fully 
match the excellent earnings show- 
ings of last year. 

The current market price of Grand 
Union reflects the premium com- 
manded by a “growth” issue. Al- 
though the company’s 25-cent quar- 
terly dividend is less than half the 
60-cents being paid by Safeway, both 
issues are quoted around 35. It 





Safeway Stores 


Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends -—Price Range~ 
1939. .$385.9 $2.20 7 83% 17%— 9% 
1940.. 399.3 1.59 1.16% 175%—11% 
1941.. 475.1 1.60 1.16% 155%—11% 
1942.. 611.1 1.35 1.00 145%.— 9% 
1943.. 588.8 1.56 1.00 154—11% 
1944.. 656.6 1.63 1.00 183%4—14% 
1945.. 6648 1.59 1.00 28 —18% 
1946.. 847.5 4.04 1.00 3474—22 
1947..1,037.8 2.76 1.00 26144—20 
1948..1,178.7 3.50 1.00 21%4—16% 
1949..1,095.1 5.22 1.25 33%—16% 
1950..1,100.9 4.80 2.40 3914—26% 
20 weeks ended May 19: 
1950. .$409.0 b$1.13 ... ee 
1951.. 484.7 b0.96 c$1 20 c3914—34% 





a—Plus stock. b—12 weeks ended March 24. 


c—To June 13. Note—Figures exclude Canada 


Safeway, Ltd., and its subsidiaries in 1947 and 
thereafter. 
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will be noted, however, that Grand 
Union’s payment of 1/5 share of 444 
per cent $50 par preferred stock ear- 
lier this year marked the third suc- 
cessive year in which a stock distribu- 
tion has been made. The liberal re- 












































ene rumors of a possible cease- 
fire in Korea have provided an 
unfavorable background for the group 
of stocks generally regarded as “war 
babies.” Judging by its market ac- 
tion, Sperry Corporation is appar- 
ently still classed in that category by 
the average investor. The issue has 
declined persistently to a new low for 
the year fractionally above 28, at 
which level it provides a yield of 
slightly over seven per cent. 

There is insufficient logical justifi- 
cation for this performance. True, 
Sperry did a large volume of military 
business during World War II and 
has booked huge orders of this type 
within recent months. Its backlog at 
the end of March amounted to $372.3 
million against $290.8 million three 
months earlier and much smaller 
sums just before the invasion of 
South Korea; Government orders ac- 
counted for much of the latest total. 
But the company is by no means 
wholly dependent on aviation and 
other types of military business, as 
was (nearly) the case when it was 
formed in 1933. 


Before and After 


Just before the last war the Fed- 
eral government was by far Sperry’s 
largest customer. Although it had 
acquired two important producers of 
hydraulic equipment in 1935 and 
1937, the Sperry Gyroscope and Ford 
Instrument divisions were still the 
major sources of revenue. The for- 
mer produced instruments for aircraft 
and marine navigation and anti-air- 
craft defense and the latter was the 
leading factor in naval gunfire control 
equipment. But the nattire -of the 
business has been changed materially 
by an expansion and diversification 
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turn of 6.9 per cent afforded by Safe- 
way is attractive for income-seekers 
at the present time, while Grand 
Union’s above-average growth poten- 
tial makes the stock a desirable longer 
term holding. THE END 


Sperry Shows Liberal Yield 


Return of over seven per cent is afforded at present 
levels. Despite higher taxes, $2 rate will continue 


to be amply covered due to rising volume of business 


program carried out within the past 
eight years. 

From 1943 through 1947 Sperry 
made a number of important acquisi- 
tions in the fields of electrical equip- 
ment, automatic machinery and agri- 
cultural equipment. The latter activ- 
ity, entered in 1947, has been a par- 
ticularly substantial contributor to 
earnings ; as recently as the first quar- 
ter of the current year it accounted 
for about one-third of sales volume. 
In 1948, only 37 per cent of total 
shipments went to the Government. 
A decline in commercial business 
raised this ratio to 52 per cent in 
1949, and it undoubtedly rose still 
further last year as a result of the 
Korean war, but the days when 
Sperry’s fortunes were governed pri- 
marily by Government orders are over. 

Even if hostilities in Korea come to 
an early end—which is by no means 
assured—our defense program will 
continue to provide a large volume of 





The Sperry Corporation 


Ship- 


ments Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1934.. $7.8 $0.96 $0.25 11%— 55% 
1937.. 15.3 1.46 1.20 23%—10 
1938.. 254 246 1.60 493%%—15% 
1939.. 249 2.71 2.00 51%—36 
1940.. 475 390 200 47 —33 
1941.. 998 411 2.00 3934—27% 
1942.. 2163 2.87 150 31%—21% 
1943.. 429.0 3.55 1.50 35%4—23% 
1944.. 420.2 4.05 2.00 293%4—22% 
1945.. 2889 3.45 200 39 —27% 
1946.. 658 3.65 1.50 40%—18% 
1947.. 746 2.79 1.50 243%—16% 
1948.. 119.3 4.32 2.00 307%—20% 
1949.. 114.0 2.62 2.00 29%—22% 
1950.. 162.5 4.72 2.00 331%4—25% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1950.. $33.9 N.R. BUGA. La nod ¥ adden 
1951.. 448 N.R. a$1.00 a344—283% 





a—To June 13. N.R.—Not reported. 


orders for Sperry. Profit margins on 
this work will be well below those 
available on civilian business, and 
earnings will be subject to heavy in- 
come taxes, but some earnings will 
accrue nevertheless. And this time 
the company will retain a good vol- 
ume of relatively high-profit com- 
mercial business, whereas during 
World War II military contracts 
provided practically all its revenues. 

Even under the conditions which 
actually prevailed during the last con- 
flict, the company maintained its earn- 
ing power exceptionally well. Its 
performance in this respect was actu- 
ally better than the figures in the 
table would appear to indicate, for 
earnings during the years 1941 
through 1945 were burdened with 
charges made to set up a reserve for 
postwar readjustments. These charges 
amounted successively to 50 cents, 
$1.08, $1.88, $1.86 and 50 cents per 
share. Earnings for 1946 and 1947 
were increased by $4.73 and $1.18 
a share, respectively, by application 
of this reserve; a tax credit of $5.86 
a share was also available in 1946. 


Research Significant 


Sperry’s unusually rapid growth in 
sales and earnings during the past 
fifteen years can be attributed not 
only to its numerous acquisitions of 
established enterprises but also to a 
vigorous research program which has 
broadened the diversification of activ- 
ities of its older divisions. Outlays 
for research and development rose 
steadily throughout the company’s 
history to nearly $6.8 million in 1945 
(not reported subsequently), an 
amount not far below net income for 
that year. 

The company has operated profit- 
ably (except in 1946, before tax and 
reserve credits) and paid dividends in 
every full year of its existence. Even 
the most pessimistic estimate of earn- 
ings for the next several years would 
show the current $2 annual dividend 
rate covered by an ample margin. 
Working capital position is strong. 
Capital outlays during the entire 
postwar period have been heavy, and 
will probably remain heavy, but not 
to the point of endangering dividend 
payments. In view of the record and 
long term prospects of this enterprise, 
the yield currently available must be 
regarded as unusually attractive. 


Il 









What Every now and then 
Do They as we take stock of 
Offer? our wonderful heri- 


tage we ask what it 
is in Communism that attracts those 
Americans who decide to go with the 
other side. What does Communism 
offer these persons toward improving 
their lot in life that is not available to 
them under our free enterprise sys- 
tem? 

Certainly not freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship or freedom of op- 
portunity. 

Such freedoms do not fit into the 
mode of living practiced by Soviet 
Russia—nor were they honored by 
Hitler with his Nazism or Mussolini 
with his Fascism before the downfall 
of those totalitarian governments. Un- 
der any despotic government the in- 
dividual is not the master of his fate. 
He is a mere creature of the state, a 
slave who, if he does not submit to 
the will of the political party in power, 
can be shunted off to a slave camp 
or killed. 

The history of Nazism and Fascism 
was one of tyranny—and so is that of 
the present Soviet government which 
is trying to spread its gospel of ruth- 
lessness throughout the world. Were 
this not true then Moscow would not 
constantly hide behind an Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Free nations do not find it neces- 
sary to carry on their activities behind 
a screen. 

Despite these evident facts about 
Communism, a substantial number of 
Americans quite blindly embrace the 
Red banner; if they are not outright 
card-carrying. Communists, they are 
at least fellow-travelers. 

If American communists would 
only awaken to the plain facts of 
listory, which show that every form 
of tyranny practiced in the past has 
had a tragic outcome, they would soon 
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realize that Utopia cannot possibly be 
found along the path chosen by Soviet 
Russia. You cannot permanently 
shackle man’s freedom—it is contrary 
to the laws of nature. 


Morality A rebirth of the right 
Must Start ideals of human con- 
At the Top duct is badly needed 


at all levels of gov- 
ernment today. But unquestionably if 
we are to witness a regeneration of 
political morality it will first have to 
take root in the minds and hearts of 
the men who hold key positions of 
leadership in the Federal administra- 
tion. This is fundamental, for when 
a nation has been politically betrayed 
for some 16 years, its people, too, 
wander astray and are not inclined 
to practice rigid honesty. 

There was a time when the idea of 
passing out mink coats and deep 
freezers in return for political favors 
would have created a stench as strong 
as that of the Teapot Dome scandal 
which shocked the entire countryside 
during the mid-1920s. 

But the political chicanery prac- 
ticed in recent years by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, al- 
though at the expense of taxpayers, 
has only brought forth a relatively 
mild reaction of anger from the peo- 
ple. The reckless if not in some in- 
stances fraudulent loans made by the 
RFC have not aroused much of a 
popular cry for greater honesty and 
rectitude among high Government of- 
ficials. 

There is an urgent need for less 
apathy on the part of the people to- 
ward misconduct of trusted public 
officials. Perhaps the most opportune 
time to make a positive contribution 





Page 


toward the restoration of morality in 
government would be during the na- 
tional elections next year when by 
their votes the people could clean 
house from the top right down the 
line, for the nation sorely needs a 
change in its Administration at Wash- 
ington. 


N. Y.S.E. Dr. George Keith 
Has New Funston, youthful 
Pilot president of Trinity 


College in Hartford, 
Conn., has been named president of 
the New York Stock Exchange by its 
Board of Governors. He will fill the 
vacancy left by Emil Schram’s retire- 
ment on May 1 after ten years in 
that position during which time he did 
an excellent job in restoring the na- 
tion’s largest securities exchange to 
the public’s favor. 

While the nation at large has heard 
little about Dr. Funston in the past, 
those who know him intimately and 
have followed his career consider him 
very well qualified to pilot the Ex- 
change. 

The youngest president ever to 
head Trinity College, Dr. Funston 
showed sound judgment in making 
decisions for the college. And he 
demonstrated his administrative tal- 
ents by almost doubling the college’s 
facilities during his tenure and mark- 
edly improving its financial structure. 

Moreover, his background is ‘not 
merely academic—he has served as 
director of some of industry’s largest 
corporations. The (xchange _ has 
good reason to feel confident that in 
its choice of this 40-year old educator 
it has acquired an executive with a 
financial background which qualifies 
him to carry on where Mr. Schram 
left off. 

We welcome Dr. Funston to the 
canyon of Wall Street and wish him 
a most successful career there. 
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merican Power & Light Com- 
pany, former billion dollar sub- 
holding company in the Electric Bond 
and Share System, early in 1950 dis- 
tributed most of its holdings in subsi- 
diaries outside the Pacific Northwest. 
Shortly before that its interest in 
Pacific Power & Light had been sold. 
It retains the entire stock of Wash- 
ington Water Power Company, a val- 
uable hydro property. Minor assets 
include an interest in Portland Gas 
& Coke (now in reorganization) and 
the securities of Washington Irriga- 
tion & Development Company. 
Recent interest in American Power 
& Light has centered in the manage- 
ment’s plan to sell Washington Water 
Power to public utility districts 
(PUDs) in the State of Washing- 
ton. Based on existing tax laws, if 
the deal should be consummated the 
net proceeds from such a sale were 
estimated at $56 million to $61 mil- 
lion. Including cash on hand (equal 
to about $4 a share), this could have 
given American a break-up value of 


$27 to $30. 


Consummation Hampered 


























American advanced to 223% on this 
news but it soon became doubtful 
whether the deal could be consum- 








Considerable local opposition to the 
sale became apparent, Governor Ar- 
thur Langlie and the Washington 
Utilities Commission intervened, and 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce 
actively opposed the sale. The Federal 
Power Commission indicated that it 
might have jurisdiction over the trans- 
fer of Federal power licenses. 
Washington Water Power has 
about one-fourth of its property in 
the State of Idaho, including water 
storage for its major hydro plants on 
the Spokane River. The Idaho Legis- 
lature in January enacted a law to 
prevent the sale of these properties to 
PUDs. Electric Bond and Share— 
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mated, at least in the time alloted. - 





Utility Break-Up Value 
Above Market Price 


Sale of its Washington Water Power stock has fallen 
through, but over a period of years American P. & L. 


should be worth somewhat more than present prices 


which retains about 8 per cent of the 
common stock of American—vigor- 
ously opposed the sale at SEC hear- 
ings. And finally the Superior Court 
at Colville, Wash., issued a perma- 
nent injunction against the sale al- 
though the door was left open for the 
sale of properties within the State of 
Washington. 

A law was passed by the Washing- 
ton Legislature early in 1949 which 
would permit two or more PUDs to 
acquire an integrated utility system, 
whether wholly or partly within the 
boundaries of such PUDs. This law 
was declared constitutional last De- 
cember. It was designed in part to 
permit Puget Sound Power & Light 
to sell out as a unit to the PUDs, 
which had already taken large “bites”’ 
out of that company. In a suit 
brought by a few consumers and tax- 
payers of Spokane, Superior Judge 
Horrigan held that the law was not 
intended to permit the PUDs to buy 
facilities outside the State, which 
meant that the PUDs could acquire 
only the properties of Washington 
Water Power within the State of 
Washington. 

American’s annual report of May 
18 surmised that the PUDs may 
make an offer for the properties with- 
in the State of Washington, with the 
Company retaining its Idaho proper- 
ties. This may be difficult to arrange, 
however, because of the power situa- 
tion. 

The speculative interest in Ameri- 
can has now largely subsided and the 
stock has dropped back to 18 (range 
this year, 2234-16%). What would 
be a reasonable estimate of break-up 
value if the proposed sale of Wash- 
ington (on a tax-free basis) remains 
impracticable? The current dividend 
rate is 96 cents, which represents al- 
most the amount received in divi- 
dends from Washington Water 
Power. Washington in 1950 earned 
$1.15 on its own stock and paid out 


85 cents a share, or a 74 per cent pay- 
out. Earnings gained rather sharply 
in 1950 due to operating economies 
and greatly improved hydro condi- 
tions. The company obtained rate in- 
creases last October approximating 
$220,000 a year, and also made appli- 
cations to the two State Commissions 
for other increases approximating 
$900,000 a year. If the additional in- 
creases are granted, the total amount 
(after taxes) would approximate 23 
cents a share on American stock. 
Hearings are being held currently. 

In its opposition to the proposed 
sale of Washington Water Power to 
the PUDs, Electric Bond and Share 
had pointed out that the company’s 
earning power might be greatly in- 
creased under private operation if it 
proceeded to develop its capacity and 
is permitted to finance this through 
senior securities. Since the present 
stock equity is very high (about 61 
per cent) this would seem to be feas- 
ible, and the company has already 
begun this program with construction 
of a new $35 million hydro plant 
on the Columbia River in Idaho. 


Earnings Potential 


For the twelve months ended March 
15, Washington’s earnings were $1.15 
a share, the same as for the calendar 
year 1950. Electric Bond and Share, 
in the SEC hearings early this year, 
held that the development of the 
new Columbia River plant, together 
with other foreseeable changes, might 
eventually more than double the 
present share earning power. 

This estimate may prove on the 
optimistic side, especially considering 
the vicissitudes of the weather and the 
resulting hydro supply. However, 
if current rate increases are allowed 
and if favorable water conditions con- 
tinue to prevail, these and other fac- 
tors might well bring earnings up to 
the $2 level by 1953 and might (it is 
estimated) warrant a market price 
around 20. With nearly 1 1/10 
shares of Washington for each share 
of American, this would mean a 
break-up value of about $26 for 
American, compared with the esti- 
mated $27 to $30 which might have 
been realized if the sale to PUDs. 
had been consummated. There is still: 
a chance, of course, that some deal for: 
public sale of part of the property can 
be worked out on a new basis. 
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Machine Tool Makers 


In Wartime Boom 


New order index has been running at a rate nearly six 


times the volume of a year ago, reflecting nation-wide 


plant expansion and retooling for the military program 


I: any plant expansion and retool- 
ing period such as that of today, 
machine tool orders and shipments 
race ahead of the industrial produc- 
tion index, which catches up later on. 
The normally cyclical character of 
the machine tool industry is thus ac- 
centuated during a military prepared- 
ness period or in the initial stages of 
any sizable war. Once the enlarged 
industrial plant is equipped, machine 
tool shipments fall off sharply even 
though industrial production contin- 
ues thereafter at a high level. 

This industry characteristic was 
illustrated during the 1940-44 period, 
which witnessed the complete cycles, 
as is indicated in the following table: 


Machine Tool Shipments 
(in millions, 000,000 omitted) 


000 ...5.. $200 ge SE $407 
aap tee 443 1946...... 325 
oe 771 ee 300 
re 1,322 cme ET 280 
ies, OR 1,180 thsi THEE 242 
op EE 497 BOI 5 + sry 296 


The down-trend which began in 
1944 reflected not only satisfied war- 
tooling needs but war contract can- 
cellations, price competition from 
Government-owned surplus units, re- 
duced exports, and, in 1949, a 
sharp abatement in domestic demand. 
Industrial production, meanwhile, 
reached its peak in 1943-44, reviving 
from the 1946 postwar low in 1947 
and 1948. 

In terms of dollars, 1950 ship- 
ments totaled around $296 million, 
or an index of 86.1 (1945-47 = 100). 
The index of shipments for the first 
four months of this year has bounded 
to 139.4 vs 61.4 for the similar 1950 
period. New orders, meanwhile, have 
been coming in four times as fast as 
shipments have been made, and at a 
rate nearly six times the new order 
volume of a year ago. The industry 
now hopes that a better rate of gain 
will be made in monthly shipments so 
that by the end of the year the rate of 
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delivery will be up more than 100 per 
cent over the 1950 rate. In this case 
the index of shipments in the closing 
months of the year would be around 
175 points, or 75 per cent greater 
than in 1945-47. 

But before any such improvement 
can be achieved, more capital must be 
available for financing, and access to 
a skilled labor supply and to raw ma- 
terials must be improved. Nearly all 
the contract backlog awaiting process 
is for defense and carries priorities, 
but shortages of materials and skilled 
labor still exist. 

Government cognizance of the situ- 
ation is apparent in the announcement 
that V-loans for financing machine 
tool ‘‘pool orders” are available under 
the guarantee of the General Services 
Administrations which has requested 
banks to assist tool concerns needing 
money for working capital in complet- 
ing their contracts. But since V-loan 
financing will cover less than one- 
tenth of the present backlog, more 
capital from other sources obviously 
will be required. In respect to other 
vital requirements, the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association ex- 
pects other Government agencies to 
take a hand in easing the situation. 

As one prominent machine tool 
maker observed in his annual report : 
“Officials in Washington have been 
slow to realize the quantities of ma- 
chinery that are required to accelerate 
a defense program. As a result, we 





have not had an effective priority sys- 
tem that made materials, available to 
us.”” Company backlogs, actually, are 
a little too’ high. Bullard, for ex- 
ample, reported on May 7 that its 
volume of new orders and contract 
backlog was exceeded only in the 
early part of World War II. War- 
ner & Swasey’s backlog on April 10 
was 20 times the current rate of 
monthly production. In announcing 
three-shift operations on a six-days- 
a-week schedule some two months 
ago, Monarch Machine Tool reported 
a backlog of $16 million, or about 
twelve times the total as of March 
31, 1950. 

The postwar low point in company 
earnings was reached in 1949 when 
the second-hand machine tool market 
was glutted and few new orders were 
coming in. But since the outbreak of 
war in Korea, second-hand machine 
tools have been getting scarcer and 
comparatively few are available now. 
The demand for increased productiv- 
ity, and hence further supply of cut- 
ting tools, boosted earnings of every 
leading company last year, lifting two 
out of the red, and further gains have 
been evident in the first quarter of 
this year. Despite some inevitable in- 
terruptions in the flow of raw mate- 
rials, sufficient supplies should be 
available this year for production sub- 
stantially in excess of 1950 output 
with further earnings gains promised 
owing to the fact that excess profits 
tax liability will be eased. through 
qualification for relief under the “‘de- 
pressed industry” clause of the new 
tax law. While there is an assured 
market for peak machine tool output 
over the intermediate term, normal 
cyclical characteristics are bound to 
become manifest again in later years, 
a fact that largely explains the com- 
paratively low price-earnings ratios 
at which even the better stocks in the 
group are selling. 


Leaders Among the Machine Tool Makers 


r— Sales —, -————_Earned Per Share————. 
(Millions) -—Annual—, 7-3 Months-—,. --Dividends—, Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 *1951 Price 
Bauard Co; ... 2S... $9.9 $12.6 $1.89 $3.17 $0.65 $0.85 $1.75 $0.75 26 
Cincinnati Milling 
Miechine  ....:):- 5:5 «9:4. 33.2: ;-- 38:4 2.65: 2:70 0.44 0.47 1.75 0.70: «34 
pot So” | & @ er ee a31.5 a35.5 a5.51 a5.56 1.34 1.43 2.43 1.00 40 
Monarch Mach. Tool. 6.6 7.0 1.33; 2. eee 0.24 0.37 1.00 0.60 19 
National Acme ...... 14.3 17.8 2.55 4.08 0.63 1.33 2.50 1.00 32 
Niles-Bement-Pond 21.0...:26.3.;,-. :1.25.>232 N.R. N.R. 1.00 0.50 18 
Van Norman........ 10.2.,.,143 0.10 2.29 0.05 0.72 1.00 0.60 15 
Warner & Swasey... 9.2 188 D0.77 2.09 a. Na, Oe eee a 


*Paid or declared to June 13. a—Year ended November 30. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Latest tentative revision of corporate taxes, while severe, 


may be liberalized by the Senate. Even as it stands, it is less 


drastic for most companies than Administration proposal 


The House Ways & Means Committee has 
finally completed voting on its version of the new 
tax bill. The principal changes in these levies, as 
applied to corporations, are a five-point increase in 
both normal and excess profits rates, bringing these 
to 52 per cent and 82 per cent, and a reduction 
in the excess profits exemption for average earnings 
companies from 85 per cent to 75 per cent of the 
average for the three best years 1946 to 1949. In 
view of the compelling importance of Federal tax 
rates in their effect on earnings and dividends, and 
hence on stock prices, these changes have received 
surprisingly little attention in Wall Street. 


Probably one reason for this attitude is the 
general assumption, which seems to be well founded, 
that the Committee’s action settles little or nothing. 
It is subject to major change in the House (not 
likely) and in the Senate, where it may well be 
liberalized. It would be a waste of time to attempt 
to predict the specific details of such changes, and 
they may not be very great, but any change is 
likely to be an improvement over the present bill 
from the investor’s standpoint. Yet this legislation 
even as it now stands, while severe, is not as drastic 
for most companies as the Administration proposal 
advanced by Secretary Snyder early this year. 


He suggested an eight-point increase in normal 
and EPT rates, to 55 per cent and 85 per cent, 
with a 70 per cent over-all limitation on the total 
tax bill. The latter feature has been adopted by 
the House Committee, but it felt that an eight-point 
rise was too great. On the other hand, Secretary 
Snyder did not ask for a reduction in EPT credits. 
For average earnings companies with taxable 
profits exceeding those for their three-year base 
period by 87.5 per cent or more, the 70 per cent 
over-all limitation applies and taxes will thus be 
the same under the latest bill as under the Adminis- 
tration proposal. For all other average earnings 
enterprises (the great majority) and for those em- 
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ploying the invested capital option, the tax take 
will be smaller under the Ways & Means measure. 
The fact remains, however, that under either of 
these suggestions it will be necessary for a company 
using the average earnings method to earn more 
than’ twice as much before taxes as it did during 
its base period in order to retain the same amount 
of net income. 


Aside from taxes, the major determinants of 
corporate earnings are volume, prices and costs. 
In all three respects, the situation has deteriorated 
further during the past week. Material shortages 
and slow consumer demand continue to cut into 
production of civilian items, and defense output 
has not yet grown to such proportions as to make 
up for this. Prices are still slipping, and the Wage 
Stabilization Board is still stabilizing wages up- 
ward, with shipyard and railroad employes the 
latest recipients of above-ceiling pay boosts. 


But there is still no reason to regard the vari- 
ous reactionary factors affecting business as other 
than temporary. Even in the event of an early 
cease-fire in Korea, which does not now appear 
probable, defense activity will show further in- 
creases from present levels. This will entail addi- 
tional gains in disposable income and still further 
reductions in production of housing, consumer 
durables and other non-essential items consuming 
scarce materials. 


The inevitable effect of larger demand and 
smaller supply will be augmented by the fact that 
price controllers will eventually be forced to permit 
industry to pass on at least part of the large wage 
increases now being granted, and in prospect for 
the future. Thus, renewed inflation may soon be 
added to the present statistical undervaluation of 
stock prices as a force tending to drive them up- 
ward. 

Written June 14, 1951; Allan F. Hussey. 
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Copper Ceiling Holds 


The present 2444 cents per pound ceiling price 
for domestic copper is expected to stand despite the 
higher prices prevailing for the Chilean metal. OPS 
officials maintain that earnings of copper producers 
are too high to warrant a boost and users of Chi- 
lean copper will have to continue to absorb the 
three cents a pound premium now prevailing over 
the domestic ceiling price. Copper demand con- 
tinues to exceed available supplies, with foreign 
markets attracting considerable quantities of the 
red metal away from the United States by virtue of 
their higher quotations. Legislation recently signed 
by President Truman suspended import duties on 
foreign copper until February 15, 1953, or the ter- 
mination of the national emergency, whichever is 
earlier. However, the two cents per pound duty 
would be restored if domestic prices dropped under 
24 cents for any full calendar month. 


Drug Profits Rise 


Drug company earnings have shown unexpected 
buoyancy so far this year in the face of higher tax, 
labor and operating costs. It had been anticipated 
that this group would be one of those hardest hit 
by excess profits taxes and as a result drug issues 
were exceptionally weak following the Korean out- 
break. Nevertheless continued sales growth, parti- 
cularly by those companies with exclusive antibiotic 
specialties, and qualification under the “growth” 
provisions of the-EPT law, have apparently done 
much to lighten the tax burden. A sampling of 
seven representative ethical drug producers shows 
earnings gains for five companies in the opening 
quarter of 1951, while two experienced moderate 
declines. Further boosts in taxes will have to be 
reckoned with, and it is unlikely that this trend can 
continue indefinitely. But research efforts continue 
to bring forth new and promising drug specialties, 
providing a base for further growth. It will be 
recalled that during World War II penicillin was 
transformed from a laboratory curiosity to one of 
the most useful germ killers and the present emer- 


gency may also give rise to outstanding laboratory 
achievements. 


Postal Rate Increase? 


Action by the House Post Office Committee in 
approving rate increases on first, second and third 
class mail totaling $124 million again raises the 
possibility that the long anticipated boost in postal 
rates may not be far off. A House-approved bill 
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died last year when the Senate failed to take any 
action. The proposed measure falls about $39 mil- 
lion short of meeting the Administration’s request 
and would leave the Post Office Department with 
an estimated deficit of close to $300 million in fis- 
cal 1951-1952. Principal provisions of the measure, 
as it now stands, include a doubling in the rate for 
post cards to two cents; an initial increase of 20 
per cent in second class rates (newspapers and 
magazines) with two additional 20 per cent boosts 
to follow at 12-month intervals; minimum charges 
on bulk third class mail (books, circulars and 
advertising) would be raised 50 per cent to 11% 
cents per piece. Hardest h.. would be the magazine 
publishers, but earnings of enterprises which de- 
pend largely on direct mail promotion also would 
be adversely affected. 


Freight Car Output 

The freight car builders came close to reaching 
their goal of 10,000 cars a month in May when 
construction reached 9,774 units. Of the total 7,- 
198 were built by the carbuilders and 2,576¢by the 
railroad shops. However, an expected cutback in 
steel allocations by NPA may bring a reduction in 
output to from 7,400 to 7,600 cars per month in 
the third quarter. NPA has taken the position that 
the car builders failed to turn out as many cars as 
should have been possible under a second quarter 
allocation of 900,000 tons of steel and has assigned 
only 672,000 tons for the third quarter. This move 
is being vigorously opposed by the Defense Trans- 
port Administration which believes that sufficient 
steel should be made available for about 9,500 
cars a month. The total backlog of cars on order as 
of June 1 (including both private builders and 
railroad shops) was 150,628, sufficient for many 
months of high-level operation:. 


Tire Shipments Drop 

Shipments of automotive tires and casings drop- 
ped sharply in April. Production declined at a 
lower rate, thereby arresting the drop in inven- 
tories, which however on May 1 represented less 
than two weeks’ supply of passenger casings and 
little more than that of truck and bus tires. The 
month’s shipments of passenger car tires declined 
15.8 per cent to 4.87 million, from 5.78 million in 
the preceding month. Production in April declined 
but 3.6 per cent to 5.1 million tires from 5.3 mil- 
lion produced in March. In the first four months 
this year passenger car tire shipments totaled 21.3 
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million, vs. 22.2 million in the 1950 period, while 
production of 20.5 million this year compared with 
23.9 million in the 1950 period. May 1, 1951, 
inventories of 2.3 million passenger car tires com- 
pared with 10.4 million on hand on May 1 last 
year. 


Rubber Price Cut 


The price of natural rubber to industry will be 
cut sharply some time next month according to 
present plans of the General Services Agency of 
the OPS. The cut will be somewhat of a belated 
recognition of the skidding world price for natural 
rubber, which in the past two months has slid from 
around 75 cents a pound to 48 cents. Since Decem- 
ber 29 last, when GSA became the exclusive buyer 
of natural rubber and the industry’s sole source of 
supply, it has been selling rubber to manufacturers 
at 66 cents a pound, although a sizable amount of 
its stock on hand was purchased above that level. 
Recent purchases at 48 cenis will begin to arrive 
in the United States in mid-August, but the cut in 
price will be made as son after July 1 as possible. 
The Office of Price Stabilization, however will make 
no cut in price ceilings for rubber products until 
several months after the GSA reduction in the raw 
material becomes effective. 


Higher Sugar Quota 

There has been a steady increase in the domestic 
demand for sugar despite rising prices. This, to- 
gether with indications that world demand has 
broadened to an extent that threatens to absorb 
existing supplies before the next crop becomes 
available, have forced the Department of Agricul- 
ture to increase the import quota for the current 
calendar year to 8.25 million tons. This is an in- 
crease of 250,000 tons over the original quota. 
Domestic distribution stepped up sharply in May. 
At the same time rising foreign demand boosted 


the world price of Cuban raw sugar to 7.50 cents, 
vs. the low of 4.75 cents set early in the year. At 
New York, raw sugar, duty paid, rose from 5.65 
cents a pound on April 12 to the current price of 
6.60 cents, with no indications of easing demand. 
All but 3,440 tons of the increase has been alloted 
to Cuba, which, it is now obvious, will have no 
sugar carry-over this year. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Dow Chemical plans construction of new $8 mil- 
lion plant to produce vinyltoluene; latter has 
proved a satisfactory substitute for styrene in mak- 
ing synthetic rubbers and plastics. 

Wage Stabilization Board has approved a 15 per 
cent increase for employes of Bethlehem Steel’s 
shipbuilding subsidiaries. 

General Motors’ Buick division plans construc- 
tion of a third plant for production of jet engines 
at Flint, Mich. 

Radio Corporation’s National Broadcasting sub- 
sidiary has placed an order with American Tel. & 
Tel. for full-time television circuits to connect sta- 
tions in two Oklahoma cities and four in Texas 
with NBC network. 

Union Pacific has placed an order for 50 pas- 
senger cars with American Car & Foundry; cost 
will be over $6.7 million. 


Other Corporate News 

First National Stores’ stockholders vote June 25 
on a 2-for-1 stock split; Kern County Land stock- 
holders vote August 2 on a 2-for-1 split. 

Sutherland Paper and Standard Oil (N.J.) stock- 
holders have approved 2-for-1 stock splits. 

Dixie Cup will redeem its class A stock August 1. 

General Tire & Rubber has acquired Grieder Ma- 
chine & Tool Die Co. 

United Paramount Theatres stockholders vote 
July 27 on merger with American Broadcasting. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov’t Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

ke er 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.......... 94 3.35 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999 93% 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963.. 101 4.40 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 94 3.05 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 98 4.65 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.38% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 111 5.41 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 109 4.59 Not 


Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 103 4.37 Not 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 95 5.26 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 24 5.83 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum...... 78 4.49 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— --Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.70 a$0.79 a$0.71 33 


Dow Chemical ....... *2.00 *1.80 b4.00 b4.31 92 
E] Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 0.80 {1.76 £2.67 28 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.10 al.28 al.21 54 
General Foods ........ 245 .10”.... 458 43 
Int'l Business Machines *4.00 *2.00 a2.78 a2.49 203 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 1.50 £3.29 £542 51 


Southern Calif. Edison. 2.00 1.00 a0.88 a0.72 33 
Standard Oil of Calif.. *2.50 1.30 a0.87 al.34 46 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 a0.95 al.01 60 
United Biscuit ........ 180 0.80 al.08 al.09 32 


*Also paid stock a—First quarter. b—Nine months (based on 
+ pa iy number of shares outstanding). f—Twelve months to 
arch 3i. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

——— Dividends —___, 

Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 

Since Average 1950 1951 Price 
American Stores .... 1938 $1.27 $2.00 $1.50 35 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 6.75 154 
Borden Company .... 1899 2.06 2.80 120 47 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 100 31 
Household Finance .. 1926 1.65 2.20 1.20 37 
Kress (S. H.)..:.... 1918 2.60 3.00 150 52 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 200 51 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 2.00 39 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.05 150 135 33 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 33 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.23 1.35 0.75 27 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 1.00 33 


Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 2.40 120 35 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 135 0.70 30 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 =1.87 2.50 1.00 40 
Texas Company ..... 1902 = 1.35 3.25 1.00 47 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 4.00 150 52 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 4.75 105 
United Fruit ....... . 1899 2.35 4.50 3.25 68 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 1.85 0.80 28 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, --Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 b$0.84 b$0.57 43 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 2.00 b2.45 b2.50 50 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 1.00 7.09 coe » 8 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.60 b0.58 b0.68 14 
Container Corporation... 2.75 1.00 bl.02 b2.35 37 


Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 2.00 c8.82 cl6.16 93 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.00 b0.70 b1.06 29 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 5.00 2.50 b1.88 bl1.62 87 
General Amer. Transport 3.00 1.50 bl1.09 b1.19 51 
General Motors ...... 6.00 2.00 b2.38 b158 48 


Glidden Company .... 2.10 1.75 e127 e2.11 36 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 2.50 b145 b2.33 74 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.50 0.80 b0.81 b1.08 40 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 1.75 b1.36 b2.37 58 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 1.00 7.26 ... 31 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 100 4.72 ... 29 
eae 2.00 1.00 b0.31 b1.22 37 
UT A dcnigs cs 0nse 3.45 1.50 bl1.64 bl62 41 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 1.00 b0.70 b0.81 29 


b—First quarter. c—Years ended October 31, 1949 and 1950. 
e—Six months ended April 30. 
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House-to-house canvassing prohibitions likely to spread— 


Macy-Gimbel price war alerts a new Congressional inquiry 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It’s esti- 
mated that about 400 communities 
have ordinances prohibiting house-to- 
house canvassing. A Supreme Court 
ruling that such statutes don’t violate 
the Constitution received a lot of 
publicity, and so may put ideas into 
the heads of mayors and aldermen. 
Some of the slick magazines get up to 
50 per cent of their circulation door- 
to-door ; Fuller Brush and other com- 
panies depend on such sales entirely. 

A combination of motives suggests 
that the idea will spread. First, 
answering the bell all morning, as one 
salesman after another rings, can un- 
nerve anybody. The Court decision 
was based precisely on this point, as 
are the statutes themselves, insofar as 
preambles are concerned. Moreover, 
promoters and advertising men have 
been laying it on too thick in the past 
couple of decades and people get an- 
noyed. Canvassers are easy to reach. 

By itself, such irritation probably 
wouldn’t go very far. But the Court 
decision offers a great opportunity for 
local businessmen who think that 
they’re being undercut by companies 
which are selling direct but who 
couldn’t pass laws explicitly to protect 
their businesses since that would tan- 
gle with the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. Local chambers of com- 
merce can, however, cash in on other 
people’s grievances. 


The Agriculture Department, 
the champion of low freight rates 
for farmers, is arguing that it’s the 
passenger business that produces defi- 
cits which then are charged to the 
wrong account. Even if that’s the 
case, it’s doubtful that many roads 
could raise passenger fares without 
losing out on dollar volume. The 
planes and buses offer too much com- 
petition. 


Years ago the famous Macy- 
Gimbel affairs made the movies. It 
was only a matter of time for it also 
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to be making Congress. The price 


wars provided the occasion which the - 


alert Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee at once seized upon. The agenda, 
presumably, will consist mainly of 
trade association secretaries com- 
plaining that their members are 
threatened with bankruptcy, plus, 
perhaps, demands for records on how 
much margins were cut. 

What the Committee will aim at is 
a law to prohibit loss-leaders ; it may 
even stipulate some minimum margin 
at which goods must sell. The various 
small business associations agitate 
continually for something of the sort. 
They try to get such clauses into 
FTC’s sales codes. Now and then 
they apply to Congress. The end of 
fair-trading provides the latest oppor- 
tunity. é; 

Naturally, such a law cannot pass ; 
the times are against it. More- 
over, there are too many complica- 
tions. Would a storekeeper have to 
retain forever an article he couldn’t 
sell above cost? How would such ex- 
ceptional cases be defined? What 
rules would be set up for allocating 
overhead to assure against voluntary 
losses? In a depression, perhaps, 
draftsmen would work indefinitely on 
these hard questions ; not now. 


Against the reductions in poten- 
tial demand indicated by the price 
wars there must be 
steady decline over the past several 
months in consumer credit. Amounts 
needed for down payments have gone 
up and people stopped buying. Some, 
surely, will be in the market again 
after instalment terms have been 
eased. 


All the publicity about switching 
from furnaces to oil burners to the 
contrary, census statistics show that 
46 per cent of the residences in U. S. 
used coal in 1950. The second im- 
portant fuel was gas—much of which 
is derived from coal. Heating sys- 


tems can't be changed ovérnight, so 
that there’s still a market for solid 
fuel. 


Maybe the managements of big 
corporations, when they complain 
about the unruly behavior at stock- 
holders’ meetings, have brought the 
whole thing on themselves. The 
proxy statements required under the 
Securities Exchange Act must give 
complete disclosure of how the man- 
agements have dealt the cards to 
themselves. Some of these are not 
the best kind of arguments against 
labor and stockholder agitations. That 
is especially true in cases where man- 
agements have dealt themselves some 
nice stock purchase options, involving 
the dodging of income taxes at the 
regular rates. As one observer re- 
marked recently, “when the self- 
styled representatives of minorities 
run out of ammunition, more is al- 
ways supplied by management.” 


Government men feel sure that 
the meat strike will fizzle out. They 
point out that the cattlemen had over- 
sold just before the first roll-back. 
With a control bill now before Con- 
gress, it’s good politics and business 
both to hold back for a while. The 
feed-livestock ratio, it’s claimed, 
favors fattening the cattle. 

They predict that during the sum- 
mer there once more will be heavy 
sales—up to the second roll-back 
slated for August. After that roll- 
back there will be another stoppage, 
which will be referred to as a strike. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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High Return 


By Taking Advantage 
of Opportunities 


Buy stocks when underpriced in 
relation to future value. Increase 
holdings in individual stocks if 
unusually attractive values are ob- 
tainable. Decrease holdings when 
stocks are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our plan of 
profitable investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisors 
44 Wall Street New York 
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Business Background 









For every June bride the Macy-Gimbel "war" means a Mixmaster 


—But it's still too early to tell whether the stores will profit 





XPERT SKULL PRACTICE 

—Headed by Frep Lazarus, Jr., 
president, some 60 or 70 top execu- 
tives of Federated Department Stores, 
Inc., conferred 
recently 
in New York 
City to shape 
merchan- 
dising policy 
for the second 
half of 1951 
and do other 
necessary plan- 
ning work. The 
sessions were 
interest- 
ing from an in- 
vestment standpoint because of the 
recognized management acumen of 
the $400 million-a-year selling enter- 
prise and more piquant than usual be- 
cause the meetings coincided with the 
highly publicized Macy-Gimbel price 
war which has released the pent-up 
bargaining instincts of mankind suffi- 
ciently for shoppers to jam_ store 
aisles and on one occasion at least to 
push some people through plate glass 
windows. To shop, the bargain-hun- 
ter must first get in. 





Fred Lazarus, Jr. 


The Half-Year Outlook—Fed- 
erated’s best thinkers came to the 
conclusions that follow: Accelerated 
defense production in the second half 
will increase national income six per 
cent over the second half of 1950, and 
some of this money will be used to 
restore and even increase savings— 
not all will cascade down onto the 
consumer goods’ markets. Due to 
anticipatory scare buying of motor 
cars, appliances and other hard lines, 
the demand for them will be less at 
the very time metal shortages are 
likely to make themselves felt in non- 
defense production. Federal Reserve 
credit regulations will tend to change 
a sellers’ market with temptation for 
premium prices into a buyers’ market 
with its price concessions—and, in 
Federated’s opinion, the credit re- 
strictions are both workable and help- 
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ful. Inventories are still higher than 
Federated would like to have them— 
but not dangerously so. Because of 
the 1950 buying scare, touched off by 
consumers’ fears that many items 
would be hard to get in a near-war 
economy, Federated believes business 
will be more stable in the current six 
months than a year ago. Unit sales 
will be somewhat less; dollar sales 
slightly higher. Trend, even; under- 
tone, firm. 


Profit Margins Low—Of Fed- 
erated’s eight department store units, 
only two—Bloomingdale’s and Abra- 
ham & Straus—are directly affected 
by the so-called price war in metro- 
politan New York. WALTER RotTHs- 
CHILD, president of Brooklyn’s Abra- 
ham & Straus, said one conclusion 
was safe: every June bride will have a 
Mixmaster and Toastmaster among 
her wedding gifts. JAMES SCHOFF, 
president of Manhattan’s Blooming- 
dale’s, said it was too early yet to tell 
whether the price war would be a 
profitable war—that would depend 
upon whether buyers confined their 
purchases to the 5,000 or more trade- 
marked bargains offered, or spread 
their buying over a wider range. 
Profit margins are small; profits un- 
der a year ago. 


That’s Our Business—So far as 
President Lazarus was concerned, the 
Supreme Court’s recent fair trade de- 
cision provided the excuse, not the 
reason, for price cutting. Brand name 
items were knocked down simply as a 
“loss leader device,” he said. Lazarus 
added that Federated stores do not 
sign price maintenance agreements 
with manufacturers. “Setting retail 
prices is not the manufacturer’s busi- 
ness,” he explained. “That’s our busi- 
ness.” Asked if manufacturers might 
refuse to sell goods unless binding 
price agreements were signed, Laza- 
rus explained that Federated has fol- 
lowed certain retailing and pricing 
principles over the years, and manu- 
facturers can decide on the basis of 


such principles whether they want to 
do business with Federated. Less 
than two per cent of the items in 
Federated’s store stocks fall in the 
‘fair trade” category.” 








For a Douglas, Office— While the 
Wilson clan has found high places on 
the roster of American business for 
many of its members (FW, Feb. 22, 
1951), the Douglas’s have scored in 
public life. Lewis W. Dovuc as is 
former Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James. PAuL H. DouGtas is Sen- 
ator from Illinois. And WILLIAM 
O. Dovctas is a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice. 




















The Farmers Need Them—J]oun 
L. McCarrrey, president of Interna- 
tional Harvester, recently remarked 
that “We are a long way away from 
the final mechanization of American 
farms.” For supporting evidence out- 
side the farm equipment business, he 
could turn to RALPH J. CoRDINER,— 
president of General Electric, himself 
a former farmer. Cordiner follows 
farm mechanization with the enthu- 
siasm of a hobbyist and can give you 
statistics to show that scientific farm- 
ing has made great progress, but still 
has a long way to go before it reaches 
top efficiency even in this country of 
the nearly all-purpose combine. 




























Black and No Wonder—Note the 
predominant color in which automo- 
bile bodies are finished and you have 
the key to how the nation’s people 
are feeling. Such is the conclusion of 
Howarp KetTcHAM, former du Pont 
design and color engineer who now 
serves as consultant to a number of 
leading corporations, including du 
Pont. “In 1931-32, the predominant 
body color was black,” said Mr. 
Ketcham. “Today, the accent is on 
youth and gaiety, and automobile 
body colors are bright.” 
























How the Twig Is Bent—The 
sports-writing career of a Yale under- 
graduate was ruined three and half 
decades ago by a down-to-earth city 
editor. “You can’t write,” the city 
editor told him. “Try to get a job in 
a department store—not many young 
men are looking for work there. Try 
Filene’s in Boston.” The Yale man 
followed this advice, and now is a 
Filene officer, Vice President H. D. 
HopGKINSON. 
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he decision of the British Gov- 

ernment to impose a complete 
ban on further exports of rubber to 
China has been welcomed in Britain 
as well as in the United States. “This, 
however, may open the way to fresh 
misunderstandings in the future, for, 
judging by American press comment, 
Britain’s decision on rubber is inter- 
preted as the first step in an entirely 
new approach to the whole question 
of trade with China. 














Logical Policy Extension 





This, however, is not how the issue 
is viewed on the other side of the At- 
lantic. The decision on rubber is in 









ciples which have governed policy in 
this matter in the ‘past; it is simply 
the logical extension of these princi- 
ples to a particular case. Exports of 
goods which add directly to the war- 
making potential of China—such as 
arms and explosives—from any terri- 
tory under the control of the United 
Kingdom have, in fact, been banned 
for some time past. In July 1950, 
after the start of the Korean war but 
before the Chinese intervention in it, 
the export to China of a number of 
further items of possible military sig- 
nificance was forbidden. Among other 
things this ban applied to oil and all 
other petroleum products. In addi- 
tion, export controls were imposed 
on several products which were pri- 
marily for civilian use but might be 
of possible military value if available 
in large quantities. The quantity of 
these that China could receive was 
restricted by export controls. And it 
was expected that additions would be 
made to this list in the light of ex- 
perience of what the Chinese were 
actually doing. 

Following the entry of Chinese 
troops into the Korean war, the 
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Rubber to China 
Cut Off by Britain 


Here, in the words of a key journalist and economist 


no sense a departure from the prin- ° 


on one of Britain's leading financial publications, are 


the developments that led up to the rubber embargo 
By Andrew Shonfield 


Foreign Editor, Financial Times (London) 


United States imposed an embargo on 
all trade with China. The United 
Kingdom did not follow suit—partly 
because Hong Kong depends on Chi- 
nese supplies of food and other goods 
to keep its population of 2.5 million 
alive and partly because of a more 
basic difference of opinion about the 
long term policy to be adopted to- 
wards China. 

But there was no disagreement be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the 
United States about the need to im- 
pose stricter controls over particular 
items that had previously been ex- 
ported to China. The list of banned 
exports from United Kingdom ter- 
ritories, including Hong Kong, was 
extended and now covers more than 
200 items of industrial equipment, in- 
cluding a wide range of machine tools, 
metal products and chemicals. Mean- 
while the British Government has 
been in constant consultation with the 
United States authorities about the 
type of exports going from Hong 
Kong to China. A check list has been 
kept in Hong Kong, and a report on 
all shipments made has been sent 
every two weeks to the American 
consul-general there. 

The facts about this secret report 
only came out in the course of debate 
in the British Parliament in May, 
when members demanded an explana- 
tion about certain aspects of Hong 
Kong’s trade with China which had 
emerged in General MacArthur’s tes- 
timony before Congress.: General 
MacArthur had quoted the American 
consul-general in Hong Kong as say- 
ing that oil was still being shipped 
from the Colony to China. On the 
following day the American consul- 
general himself denied that this was 
so. 

But the reason for the muddle was 
not finally cleared up until Sir Hart- 





ley Shawcross, the President of the 
British Board of Trade, revealed how 
this regular report on the details of 
Hong Kong’s exports is rendered. It 
consists of a comprehensive list of 
items covering all goods that might 
be sent. The item, “petroleum, diesel 
oils, fuel oils, gasoline, kerosene and 
lubricants,” therefore, did appear on 
the list; but the entry against it 
showed that the actual quantity 


_shipped was “‘nil’’! 


Raw rubber, however, has never 
been placed in the same category as 
petroleum products by the British 
authorities. So long as the amounts 
imported by China, or indeed by any 
other country in the Soviet bloc, were 
not more than could reasonably be 
required for ordinary civilian pur- 
poses, there were no restrictions. 
But when China’s rubber imports be- 
gan to rise sharply (45,500 tons in 
the first three months of this year vs. 
77,624 tons in all of 1950) and it 
looked as though a stockpile was be- 
ing created, rubber exports were first 
cut down to a maximum of 2,500 tons 
a month, and later were stopped al- 
together. 

This method of discriminating and 
quantitative export controls that Bri- 
tain has adopted is, of course, much 
more difficult to operate than the ab- 
solute embargo on trade with China 
which the United States has imposed. 
In the long run it is likely to be no 
less effective in achieving the essen- 
tial objective which is common to 
both the American and British poli- 
cies. The 30,000 tons of rubber 
which it is thought China may have 
put by for stocks during the three 
months of heavy importing at the be- 
ginning of this year will not carry 
her very far if this is from now on 
her only source of supply. 


New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


The Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Company: 102,197 shares of capital 
stock. (Offered June 6 to warrant hold- 
ers at $38 per share.) 


Georgia Power Company: $20,000,000 
first mortgage 3%s due 1981. (Offered 
June 7 at 101.871%.) 


Rheem Manufacturing Company: 70,- 
000 shares of 44%% convertible pre- 
ferred stock. (Offered June 8 at $102 
per share.) 


E. R. Squibb & Sons: 300,000 shares 
of common stock. (Offered June 12 at 
$51.25 per share.) 
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-New-Business Brevities 





Aviation... 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
claims a record for airplane produc- 
tion orders, including fighters, bomb- 
ers, trainers and transports—catch is, 
though, that these are orders for air- 
plane models, not the real McCoy. 
... A new role is being cast for light- 
er-than-air ships as submarine hunt- 
ers and destroyers stemming from de- 
velopment of the Zep-prop, a new 
propeller with a special “transmis- 
sion” which enables blimps to back-up 
in flight and to hover in a station- 
ary position—a product of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, the Zep-prop 
has been installed by the Navy in 
the Goodyear ZPN, the world’s larg- 
est blimp, now being prepared for 
flight tests by Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation. . . . Bonafide as well as 
armchair travelers will find an un- 
usual compilation of fascinating and 
helpful facts about 63 countries and 
colonies on six continents in the 196 
pages of New Horizons (price $1) 
offered by Pan American World Air- 
ways System—in summary, as stated 
on the travel book’s colorful cover, 
you'll find “13,501 facts about what 
to see, do, wear and take home from 
over 900 places.”. . . The year 1952 
will mean even greater comfort and 
better service than at present for pass- 








What Makes 
an Executive Worth 
$25,000 a Year? 


XECUTIVES earn top salaries be- 
cause they hold the key to profits 

in any business. They make the plans, 
policies, decisions vital to success. 
Executive know-how is the pay-off. 
Today's great need is for individu- 
als who understand the complexities 
of modern business, who can organize, 
control, coordinate its various func- 
tions. To meet this need, Funk & 
Wagnalls announces its exciting new 
Reading Course in Executive Tech- 
nique, prepared by 45 high executives. 


FREE BOOKLET on exec. 


UTIVE TECHNIQUE outlines essentials. 
Mailed without obligation; no repre- 
sentative will call. Write to: 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Dept. FW-6. 

153 East 24th St., New York 10, N.Y. 








engers of United Air Lines, for that’s 
when the first of the air line’s 40 new- 
type Convair-Liners are scheduled for 
delivery—manufactured by Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, a 
prototype plane will make its initial 
flight late this year. 


Building ... 

Built in 1832, Sweden’s Gota Canal 
walls still stand, so it’s no wonder 
that Dr. Axel Eriksson sought the 
construction secret hidden in its walls 
in mapping out research for a cement 
substitute—his hunch proved right 
and marked the beginning of Ytong, 
known today in Europe as a light, 
strong and cheap building material. 
Produced from low quality oil shale, 
limestone and coal mine waste, Y tong 
is about to invade the American mar- 
ket, pending completion of territorial 
manufacturing franchise rights by 
American Nayco Corporation with in- 
terested companies. . . . Other news 
about building block improvements 
comes from American Structural 
Products Company, an Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company subsidiary, and con- 
cerns its Insulux glass blocks—two 
noteworthy points are (1) a new wa- 
ter-repellent finish on the glass blocks 
prevents the usual adhesion of mortar 
to their faces during installation, mak- 
ing for easier and faster cleaning up, 
and (2) latest blocks have an elec- 
tronically-applied gold stripe on the 
top mortar-bearing edge to simplify 
laying them in the correct position. 
...A refined type of Neoceta bristle 
is the chief selling point for the new 
Red Stripe line of paint brushes in- 
troduced by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company’s brush division—it’s said 
to be as good as hogs’ bristle in so 
far as durability, paint carrying ca- 
pacity and elasticity are concerned. 


Business & Industry .. . 

Translating into a constructive pro- 
gram the oft-repeated saying that the 
future of the nation lies in its youth, 
Sinclair Oil Corporation has formed 
a junior board of directors composed 
of 25 up-and-coming junior execu- 
tives who will be asked to review, sur- 


vey and make recommendations about 
the company’s operations—with mem- 
bership on the junior board limited 
to one year’s service, the company 
hopes to be able to develop a substan- 
tial number of potential senior execu- 
tives as well as give valuable experi- 
ence to its younger employes. . . 

Moving in another direction to make 
the best use of the nation’s tal- 
ent sources, Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) recently announced 
plans to hire college professors and 
instructors who can be released from 
teaching assignments for upwards of 
a year to accept posts of value both 
to themselves and to the company— 
under the proposal by Standard Oil 
to narrow the gap between campus 
and industry, the colleges would con- 
tinue to pay the teachers on leave, but 
would be reimbursed by the oil com- 
pany. ... Ten years ago a marginal 
copper mining company, today an in- 
tegrated enterprise with both mining 


and metal fabricating operations— 


that in digest form is the story of the 
growth of Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, told in detail 
in a 40-page report released by the 
company under the title 4 New En- 
terprise Under An Old Name. 


Machines & Tools... 

Trenching, hoisting and _backfill- 
ing operations in construction work, 
which formerly required costly indi- 
vidual equipment for each specific task 
and extra work crews, can now be 
handled by one work crew and a 
single rig, the new Schield Bantam 
Crane Adaptor—small in size and 
light in weight—the unit is especially 
designed to handle pipe replacements 
or new installations. . . . Now in pro- 
duction, the gasoline-powered Creeper 
Concrete Cutting Saw, by Martin 
Fireproofing Corporation—the unit 
comes with a water hose attachment 
for use with diamond or bonded abra- 
sive blades where dust suppression is 
important to the job. 


Office Equipment .. . 
Versatile is the word for the mag- 
netic bulletin boards and sales train- 
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compartment. 








**Made in America”’ Along European Lines 


Designed for the American who wants a luxury vehicle (approximately $5,500) 
with European styling, the Muntz Jet pictured above is a 154-horsepower, four- 
passenger club coupe with a hard top that can be removed for fair weather 
driving. If the day should be hot, one can make good use of its refrigeration 
Manufactured by Muntz Car Company, it is powered by a 
Lincoln V-8 motor with hydramatic automatic transmission and is said to get 

18 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 





Top speed is 120 miles per hour. 








ing aids shown at the 16th annual 
convention of the National Sales 
Executives earlier this month, prod- 
ucts of Magnetic Merchandising, Inc. 
—coupled with suitable accessories, 
the boards can be used with a mini- 
mum of effort to chart and keep up-to- 
date job progress, sales, production, 
etc... . Nylon typewriter ribbons last 
three to four times as long as other 
types and permit the making of more 
and better carbons, according to 
Burlington Mills Corporation, sup- 
plier of the fabric for such ribbons— 
pricewise, the company also reports, 
nylon typewriter ribbon fabric is in 
the same range as imported cotton 
fabrics manufactured for the same 
purpose. ... Xerography, a dry proc- 
ess for duplicating an image, first 
demonstrated late in 1948, is now 
ready for the commercial market in 
the form of a master (reproducing) 
plate-making unit for multilith office 
duplicating machines—simple to use, 
XeroX, as it has been trade-named by 
Haloid Company, prepares a paper 
rather than a metallic master (and in 
less than one minute); in addition, 
the electrostatic process does away 
with the need for darkroom, special 
film or chemicals. 




























Photography .. . 

While America is at play this sum- 
mer, a super color photographic con- 
test based on that theme will be tak- 
ing place sponsored by Ansco, manu- 
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facturers of Ansco Color Film, and 
sparked by more than $10,000 in 
prizes—open to anyone with an Ansco 
color transparency worth more than 
a casual glance, the contest will close 
August 31; entry blanks are available 
at the company’s dealers. .. . Eastman 
Kodak Company spoke out twice this 
past week—first, it announced ar- 
rangements with the government of 
Cuba to supply photo equipment to 
enable it to carry out a recent law 
requiring voters to bear identification 
cards with their pictures when they 
take their places at the ballot boxes ; 
and secondly, it cited the importance 
of photography to the progress of the 
graphic arts industry, and pointed out 
that the company’s 1950 dollar sales 
to the printing and allied trades were 
five times their 1940 level. . . . About 
a fortnight from now, July 4-8, an 
estimated 3,000 studio photographers 
will be in New York’s Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria for the Eastern clan gathering 
of the Photographers’ Association of 
America—highlights will include talks 
on national advertising and profes- 
sional photography, photo journalism, 
child psychology in portraiture, fash- 
ion photography and illustrations in 
direct color. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which yow are 
interested. 








Financial 
Problems 






How would you like to have a fully 
guaranteed income as long as you live, 
also be sure that a loved one would 
have a regular income as long as he 
or she lived, and at the same time, 
know that your money was going to 
help many unfortunates after your 
loved one passed on? 


A SALVATION ARMY ANNUITY 
can do all those things, for such an 
annuity is security for yourself, pro- 
vision for a loved one and a gift to the 
less fortunate—all in one package and 
absolutely guaranteed, not only by the 
integrity and vast resources of the Sal- 
vation Army, but also by the fact that 
SALVATION ARMY ANNUITIES 
are under the supervision of the New 
York State Department of Insurance. 













For complete details write for 
Booklet F 4 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
New York 11, N.Y. 


130 W. 14th St 

















KNOTT HOTELS CORPORATION 


Notice of Dividend No. 63 
The Board of Directors of KNOTT 
HOTELS CORPORATION has this 
day declared a dividend of 32%¢ 
per share payable on June 22, 
1951 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 14, 


cic Willard E. Dodd 
Treasurer 
New York, N. Y.: June 7, 1951 

















| THE COLUMBIA 
I GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 67, 20¢ per share 


payable on August 15, 1951, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1951. 


Dare Parker 





June 7, 1951 








Secretary 








or 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 














SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 





Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on June 7, 1951, 
declared quarterly divi- 
dends on the Company’s 
$5.00 par value Common Stock and 
4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable July 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 19, 1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable July 1, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 19, 1951. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
June 7, 1951. 














CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a dividend on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock of seventy-five cents per 
share was declared in respect of the 
year 1951, payable in Canadian funds on 
August 1, 1951, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at 3 p.m. on June 22, 1951. 


Of this dividend twenty-five cents is 
attributable to railway earnings and 
fifty cents to income from other sources. 
By order of the Board. 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, June 11, 1951. 
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Time lends perspective to Treasury-Federal Reserve accord, 


favors latter—Bond Club might well be Fifty-Plus Club 


hree months ago when the Treas- 

ury and Federal Reserve an- 
nounced they had reached an accord 
on dovetailing money market policies, 
there seemed no point in discussing 
which party had won. The important 
thing was that here was a prospect of 
the two agencies working in harmony 
for the good of the national economy. 
Now there can be no doubt about 
which party to the agreement made 
the greatest concessions. It is ap- 
parent that the banking authorities 
got the thought across that the regu- 
lation of credit so as to prevent run- 
away inflation is far more important 
than management of national debt 
to curtail the bill for interest. 


Looking back over those three 
months, observers of the long tift 
between the two agencies can find 
no evidence of a concession by the 
Federal Reserve. All the retreating 
from a once sacred policy, they point 
out, has been done by the Treasury. 
In sequence, these retreats were: 

First, the Treasury raised the rate 
on long term .money from 2% to 234 
per cent and did it in such a way that 
institutional investors most suspected 
of wanting to dump Government 
bonds, and thereby to confound the 
efforts of the Federal Reserve to re- 
strain credit, were thus forced to lock 
themselves into billions of dollars 
worth of Government debt. Tech- 
nically, these institutions can liquidate 
their unmarketable 234 per cent 
bonds but they can’t do so without 
disclosing that they are expanding 
credit at just the wrong time. 

Second, the Treasury raised the 
rates on tax savings notes from 1.40 
to 1.88 per cent for three years, run- 
ning down to 1.44 per cent instead of 
1.08 for one year. 

Third, the Treasury offered 10 bil- 
lion in 914-month certificates at 17% 
per cent, a rate contrasting with 1% 
per cent on 13-months paper last 
September. 


The Federal Reserve wanted to 
drop the practice of pegging the Gov- 
“ernment security market, but could 
not do so while the Treasury insisted 
upon its cheap money policy. The 
pegging policy has been abandoned 
but the Federal Reserve has clung to 
the old practice of “stabilizing’’ the 
market while Treasury offerings are 
hanging in the balance. The Federal, 
however, has retained full freedom in 
its open market operations aimed at 
regulating credit. No one can see, 
so far, where the Federal Reserve has 
retreated one step. So far, the ac- 
cord has been working just one way. 
In the light of what has happened in 
those three months much significance 
has been attached to the fact that the 
Treasury’s representative in negotia- 
tions leading up to the March 3 ac- 
cord was an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury who is now Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


A year ago when Clarence W. 
Bartow was being inducted as presi- 
dent of the Bond Club of New York 
his inaugural address was _inter- 
rupted, deliberately, by timely bomb 
explosions that rocked the hills of 
Sleepy Hollow. This June the in- 
coming president, James J. Lee had 
his remarks punctuated by intermit- 
tent blares from the band. At that, 
Jimmie Lee managed to get across an 
important morsel of food for thought. 
He asked that all those at the lunch- 
eon tables under 50 years of age 
should stand up. No one did, althougl 
a few might have done so. The point 
stressed by the new president is that 
the Bond Club should encourage 4 
younger element to join. 


The winning syndicate in the 
North Carolina bond issue bidding 
was a long one because it represented 
the consolidation of two groups. J. P. 
Morgan & Company headed the joint 
managers of that group. This was t0 
be the largest public security offering 
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This advertisement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 


New Issue 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


June 12, 1951. 


Union Securities Corporation 











The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


300,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1.00 per Share) 





Price $51.25 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the Several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may legally offer these securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 





Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 






White, Weld & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 































Incorporated 














Kidder, Peabody & Co. 























headed by the House on the Corner 
since the Banking Act of 1935 segre- 
gated investment banking and com- 
mercila banking. In the interval Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Company, more than 
anyone else, has succeeded in making 
corporate financing largely a free-for- 
all. So where did they hold the 
North Carolina contract signing? 
Right next door to Morgan’s in the 
22nd-floor offices of Halsey, Stuart. 


Dividend Meetings 


ee following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

_June 21: E. W. Bliss; Chrysler Corp.; 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric; Continental 
Insurance; Dayton Rubber; Empire 
Millwork; Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance; General Outdoor Advertising; 
Hussmann Refrigerator; Illinois Power; 


MacAndrews & Forbes; National Shares 
Corp.; Toledo Edison. 
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June 22: Corrugated Paper Box; 
Delaware Power & Light; Gardner- 
Denver; Kennedy’s, Inc.; National Vul- 
canized Fibre; Vertientes-Camaguey 
Sugar; Westmoreland, Inc. 


June 25: Benrus Watch; De Vilbiss 
Co.; General Mills; Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx; G. Krueger Brewing; McGraw- 
Hill Publishing; National Biscuit; Pa- 
cific Finance (Cal.); Sears, Roebuck; 
Union Oil of California. 


June 26: American Smelting & Re- 
fining; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Ry.; Baldwin Rubber; A. M. Byers; 
Clinchfield Coal; Detroit-Michigan 
Stove; Gimbel Bros.; H. L. Green: 
Horn & Hardart Co.; Houdaille- 


Hershey; Link-Belt Co.; McCall Corp.; 
Outlet Co.; Pittston Co.; Reading Co.; 
Schenley Industries. 


June 27: Air Reduction; American 
Can; American Natural Gas; Anaconda 
Wire & Cable; Austin, Nichols; Brook- 
lyn Union Gas; Corn Products Refin- 
ing; Hecht Co.; Holly Sugar; Illinois 
Terminal R.R.; Marshall Field; Mon- 
tana Power; National Automotive 
Fibres; Oklahoma National Gas; Otis 
Elevator; Parke Davis & Co.; Public 
Service of Colorado. 
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AN ACCOUNT ; 


For new or experienced 
investors — a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 















































Explained in our booklet 
F-21 
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FRANCIS I.DU PONT & Co. 

















MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANCES 
One Wall Street, New York 5_N. Y, 
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Rovan TYPEWRITER 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1951, has been 
declared payable July 16, 1951 on 
the outstanding preferred stock of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on June 28, 1951. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable July 16, 
1951, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on June 28, 
1951. 


June 13, D. H. COLLINS 
1951 Secretary 


—- ROYAL ——— 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway. New York 5, N. Y. 
June 13, 1951. 
DIVIDEND NO. 395 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
Meeting held this day, declared an interim divi- 
dend for the second quarter of 1951, of Seventy- 
five Cents ($.75) a share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Company, payable on June 
27, 1951, to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on June 20, 1951. 

W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 17 


The Trustees have declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable July 16, 
1951 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business June 21, 
1951. 
H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
June 14, 1951 
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New England Gas =. 
and Electric Association 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 17 


The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% 
per share on the 4%% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred shares 
of the Association payable July 
1, 1951 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business June 21, 
1951. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
June 14, 1951 
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Deflation At Work? 
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rately for $5. 


[] Check here if subscription is NEW. 
Name. ... 


Street... .. 
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a eat. Zone.......State 
This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cost. 


What Financial World 
Gives You For Only $20 | 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY $20 
(LESS THAN 6 CENTS A DAY) BRINGS: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks): 


(¢) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) Coming Annual “Stock Factograph” Book, newly revised 37th edition. 
Ready July 31. Covers over 1,600 stocks, fully indexed. Earliest and most 
useful investor’s ready reference manual we ever published. Book sold sepa- 


BCCCRCCTCCCRCCCCOCHSRCRC STRESSES CREE RCRCRCRCRCRERCRERCCCCRE SECC ECHR CHRCCRHCURORRRORERASEERCRROEGRGERRROEEEEeR: 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part 


coming Revised 288-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 
€or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


Investment Service, including 


().Check here if RENEWAL 
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Concluded from page 3 


Of this $27.3 billion increase, $21.3 
billion was accounted for by higher 
wage and salary receipts. This source 
of income will continue to rise over 
coming months under the stimulus of 
greater employment, longer hours and 
higher hourly wage rates. Increases 
in personal income tax rates will 
make only a minor dent in this prin- 
cipal source of augmented spending 
power, and the Administration still 
has no program for stimulating per- 
sonal saving despite its professed con- 
cern over inflation. Thus, the greater 
part of the gain in wage payments 
will be available for spending. 
Although inventories held by man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers are at 
record highs, they are not out of line 
with sales volume. Retailers occupy 
a somewhat less comfortable position 
on the basis of the latest available 
statistics (which are not particularly 
late), but have doubtless improved 
their position within the past six 
weeks. They have sharply reduced 
their replacement orders, and heavy 
public buying of nearly all lines since 
the “fair trade” price war broke out 
has also helped. Within a very few 
months, labor and material shortages 
will curtail production of many civil- 
ian goods items to levels below cur- 
rent rates of consumption ; when this 
occurs, sellers’ markets will return. 


Temporary Condition 


Deflationary trends may continue 
to dominate for some weeks to come. 
But this situation must be regarded 
as temporary. Regardless ef price 
controls and other measures which 
attack the symptoms of inflation 
rather than its causes, the indications 
are that the peak of the inflationary 
move which started last summer still 
lies well ahead. 


Remington Rand 





Continued from page 7 


number of other pies, which although 
less important, are nevertheless inter- 
esting. One is the production of 
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equipment for the color television sys- 
tem known as Vericolor, developed by 
Columbia Broadcasting System for 
industrial use. Another is Reming- 
ton’s long-standing effort to buy con- 
trol of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration. Prospects of this becoming 
a reality were dimmed by a Court of 
Appeals decision last March holding 
that the company lacked a legally 
binding agreement to buy the shares 
of General Aniline, title to which is 
now vested in the Attorney General 
of the United States: however, it is 
expected that further ligitation will 
ensue before the matter is finally 
settled. 

















Logical Interest 


The Ansco division of General 
Aniline would be of particular inter- 
est to Remington Rand since Ansco 
makes a complete line of films, cam- 
eras and accessories while Remington 
manufactures micro-filming equip- 
ment. Remington, incidentally, is one 
of three leading participants in this 
field, along with Eastman Kodak 
(Recordak) and Burroughs Adding 
Machine-Bell & Howell. 

Following the outbreak in Korea, 
sales in the quarter ended September 
1950 jumped 33 per cent over the 
year-earlier period and gains of 37 
per cent and 73 per cent were regis- 
tered in the final two quarters of the 
fiscal year which ended last March 
31. Operations are continuing at a 
high rate and it is possible that a new 
sales peak may be witnessed in the 
current fiscal year provided essential 
materials such as steel are available. 
Remington has a reasonably satisfac- 
tory EPT base of around $1.75 per 
share after 47 per cent normal and 
surtax. 


Stock Distributions 




























Priced at 6.6 times latest earnings 
at the current price of 19, the shares 
yield 5.3 per cent from the indicated 
25-cent quarterly dividend rate. In 
addition, five per cent in stock was 
distributed in January. Stock dis- 
tributions in recent years have com- 
pensated for the company’s low pay- 
out of earnings. While the heavy 
senior capitalization imparts consider- 
able leverage to the common shares, 
the stock has more than average ap- 
peal under present conditions as a 
businessman's commitment. 


JUNE 20, 1951. 














Dividend Changes 


Aluminun Goods: Quarterly of 25 
cents plus extra of 25 cents, both pay- 
able July 2 to stock of. record June 15. 


American Dairies: Quarterly of 50 
cents payable June 15 to stock of record 
June 11. Previous rate was 37% cents. 


Art Metal Construction: 50 cents pay- 
able June 30 to stock of record June 
14. This is on increased stock following 
payment of 100 per cent stock dividend 
on May 8 to stock of record April 20. 
Current declaration is equivalent to $1 
on the stock outstanding prior to the 
stock dividend on which 50 cents was 
paid quarterly plus extras. 


Barber Oil: 75 cents payable July 2 
to stock of record June 18. Company 
paid 62% cents in each of the two pre- 
ceding quarters. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 75 cents 
in respect of year 1951 payable August 
1 to stock of record June 22. It paid 50 
cents last October and a final of $1, out 
of 1950 earnings, on February 28 this 
year. 


Chicago Great Western: $3 on the 
5 per cent preferred in arrears payable 
July 12 to stock of record July 7. 


Cuban Atlantic Sugar: Quarterly of 
75 cents payable July 2 to stock of rec- 
ord June 20. Company previously paid 
62% cents quarterly. 


Dayton Rubber: Quarterly of 45 cents 
payable July 25. to stock of record July 
10. Payments of 30 cents were made in 
each of the two preceding quarters. 


Fedders-Quigan: Extra of 10 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable July 
30 to stock of record July 19. This is 
the first extra in many years. 


Federated Department Stores: Stock 
dividend of one share for each five 
shares held payable June 29 to stock of 
record June 18. 


General Mills: Extra of 50 cents pay- 
able August 1 to stock of record July 
10. Company paid a like extra last 
July 1. 


General Time: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable July 
2 to stock of record June 19. 


Guantanamo Sugar: $1.50 payable 
June 29 to stock of record June 20. The 
company, which makes one payment a 
year, disbursed $1 in each of the three 
preceding years. 


Laclede Steel: Quarterly of 80 cents 
plus extra of $1, both payable June 29 
to stock of record June 15. 


Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit: Quarterly of $2.10 payable June 
29 to stock of record June 15; in previ- 
ous quarters $1.75 was paid. 


Martin-Parry: Omitted the dividend 
usually paid in July in order to conserve 
the company’s cash. It paid 15 cents in 
the two preceding quarters. 


National Lead: Extra of 25 cents and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
June 29 to stock of record June 8. 


Simplicity Pattern: 20 cents payable 
June 26 to stock of record June 12. 


Previous payment was a similar amount 
October 30, 1950. 





UTAH = 
POWER & 
LIGHT CO. 





A GROWING COMPANY 
IN A GROWING WEST 


Serving in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 















Insurance Company 
of North America 
Philadelphia 


DIVIDEND NO. 281 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share on the 
$5. Par capital stock of the Com- 
pany, payable July 16, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at 3 P.M. 
June 29, 1951. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


J. K. EISENBREY 
June 12, 1951 Treasurer | 


















ORATION 
Manufacturers of DUPLICATING MACHINES 
CARBON PAPERS - RIBBONS 


DIVIDEND No. 36 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on June 30, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 22, 1951. 


JEROME A. EATON. Treasurer 
June 12, 1951 


























Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar: $1 pay- 
able November 1 to stockholders of 
record October 15. The dividend takes 
the place of regular quarterly dividends 
which would have been payable August 
1 and November 1. 


Victor Chemical: 25 cents on the new 
common and quarterly of 87% cents on 
the 3% per cent preferred payable June 
30 to stock of record June 27. 
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Consolidated Cigar Company 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as a consolidation of five established om 


panies. Office: 67-73 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 18, N 
Annual meeting: First Monday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1949): 2,083 

Capitalization: 

ee a a re es eee re $4,000,000 
a | a er en ere 333,000 shs 


Business: A leading manufacturer of medium and low- 
priced cigars. El Producto, Harvester, Dutch Masters and 
La Palina are company’s leading brands. Company raises a 
large part of shade grown wrapper requirements in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, buys binder, filler and part of 
wrapper tobacco and box needs. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $17.0 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; inven- 
tories, $23.4 million. Book value of stock, $51.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-21; 1926-32; and 1938 to 
date. 

Outlook: With consumer income likely to remain at a 
relatively high level, earnings will be largely influenced by 
consumer brand preference. Part of any gains resulting 
from increased volume will undoubtedly be absorbed by 
higher costs for tobacco and other items. 

Comment: Stock’s principal appeal is for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
yEarned per share... $3.34 a 69 $3.18 $6.68 $7.78 $7.34 *. 77 $7.26 
tEarned per share... 3.04 3.37 3.18 5.48 6.28 5.84 27 cael 
Dividends paid ..... 1.66 2.08 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.66 f 66 2.00 
Pe wlacaokbenases 20% 25% 415% 46% 2956 265% 29 41 
BOWE x JaxkidhssGuwes 8% 17% 243% 27% 25 20% 20%, 25% 
*Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1950. {Before contingency reserves. tAfter 


contingency reserves. {Paid 20% in stock. 





The Charles E. Hires Company 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, to take over a business started in 1876. 
Main office: 206 South 24th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Annual meeting: 
ee Monday in January. Number of stockholders (August 15, 1950): 
Capitalization: 

ee i EE ee ne TT Tee Non 
EDL GRE NON RED oni ik wdcws ius ckdsovadecesounndeseseenen 417,120 a 


Business: Manufactures syrups and extracts used in mak- 
ing Hires Root Beer and root beer in bottles ready to serve. 
Products are distributed throughout the U. S. and some 
foreign countries. In addition the company manufactures 
and sells locally distilled drinking water under trade name 
Purock, as well as distilled battery water. About 75% of 
annual sales is concentrated in the last six months of the 
fiscal year. Company also makes dispensers and water 
coolers. 

Management: Under leadership of family of the founder. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $3.1 million; ratio, 6.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.0 
million. Book value of stock, $14.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old “A” stock, 1926-40; on 
“B” stock 1926, 1928-32; 1936-39; on present stock 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing costs of raw materials, bottles, trans- 
portation and distribution have narrowed profit margins, but 
more recently increased selling prices have been an offsetting 
factor. However, the intense competition in the soft drink 
field necessitates large advertising outlays for maintenance 
of industry position. The distilled drinking and battery 
waters are relatively unimportant to the overall picture. 

Comment: Shares occupy an unimpressive position in a 
speculative group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.91 $1.82 $1.50 $1.50 $2.35 $1.10 *$0.85 


$1.05 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 0.85 1.00 


Eee. cencecebenece® 255% 23% 32% 41% 291% 25% 15% 16% 

DW?  occagckcabanses 16% 20% 23% 21% 22% 12% 12% 12 
*After $0.53 loss from sale of sugar company. 
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Office: 140 Cedar Street, New York 


oe orporated: 1832, Pennsylvania. 
‘N Z Number of stock- 


N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. 
holders (December 31, 1950): 10,500. 


lization: 
he oy, ae Rb ae Mes COR IES ES CaN SURE Sd ede RECO $133,556,242 


eb 
Capital tock (GEO DAF) cciccccrccescccessscvcicsvccscsons *1,688,824 shs 
aNew York Central owned 132,825 shares (7.9%) as of December 31, 
1950. 


Business: An important eastern railroad operating 966 
miles of road. Primarily an anthracite coal carrier, connect- 
ing the Pennsylvania hard coal fields with northern New 
Jersey and the port of New York, and also with other N. Y. 
State points. Company holds 66,000 shares (17.8% voting 
interest) of New York, Chicago & St. Louis common stock. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $11.9 million; ratio, 2.05-to-1; cash and equivalent, $12.0 
million. Book value of stock, $93.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1854-56; 1862-70; 1872-76; 1880- 
1931; and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Despite economies effected as the result of merg- 
ing the formerly leased lines and a switch to diesel power, 
the road’s position remains essentially marginal, with satis- 
factory earnings shown only during generally favorable 
periods. 

Comment: The shares are definitely speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share... $2.78 $0.05 D$1.95 $0.02 $1.93 $3.70 $1.32 $2.28 


+Earned per share... .... ater ies 0.25 0.37 0.06 0.36 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None None 0.25 0.25 0.25 


éwininbe nialee sae 10% 9% 16% 16% 10% 13% 93% 14% 
SEE ccesuacceusscae 3% 5% 7% 6% 5% 7% 5% ™% 


*Before capital and sinking funds, etc. {After such charges. D—Deficit. 





The Superior Oil Company (California) 





Incorporated: 1936, California, as a consolidation of companies organized 
in 1921 and 1933. Offices: 601 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17, Cal. 
and Oil & Gas B’ldg., Houston 2, Tex. Annual meeting: Second Monday 
in January. Number of stockholders : (October 31, 1950): 820. 


Capitalization: 


Rat WA Gas <3 5. sen sos pacman Coe hawece ses aqnedeans $30,612,251 
“Capital SAGE CEES POE) vcs. <scicccctccndensscececsesgseeesese 428,014 shs 


*223,117 shares (52.75%) owned by President Keck and his family. 





Business: Producer of crude oil (87% of operating income), 
natural gas and natural gasoline, principally in California, 
Texas, Louisiana and Illinois; purchases a moderate amount 
of oil and gas from others. Sales of crude oil are made to 
other oil companies and of natural gas to public utilities. 
Net crude oil production 17,086,000 barrels in 1950. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 
1950, $21.0 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $13.0 
million. Book value of stock, $142.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937; 1939; 1941-43 and 1946 to 
date. 

Outlook: Sales of crude oil reflect cyclical nature of de- 
mand from refining interests. Growth characteristics of 
natural gas industry have favorable long term implications 
for this branch of the business. Small capitalization con- 
duces to wide swings in earnings per share. 

Comment: Shares are among the more speculative equities 
in the crude oil group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....$10.05 $8.35 *$11.75 $4.36 $11.51 $35.26 $17.22 $16.38 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.50 None None 0.50 2.00 3.00 1.00 3.00 


High ocesecseccceee 82 84% 137 160 160 235 214 870 


66% 79 102 101% 140 127 195 


swipes ny $11.50 profit on sale of assets, before taxes 
: In six months to February 28, 1951 (first fiscal half), earned $17.89 vs. $9.08 


in not 1949-50 period. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 


























































ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 

‘ 36 Weeks to May 12 

. Spencer Kellogg ......... $3.13 $1.16 

: 26 Weeks to May 5 

Emerson Radio .......... 1.22 1.73 

3 Months to May 5 

Carson Pirie Scott....... p2.25 pD1.02 

12 Months to April 30 

Black Hills Pwr. & Lt.... 2.10 1.96 

City & Suburban Homes.. 0.60 0.92 

Consol. Gas Utilities...... 1.52 1.48 

Eastern Utilities Assoc.... 3.27 3.24 

Fort Worth Transit...... 0.93 0.44 

Gen. Telephone.......... 2.71 2.09 

5 Kimberly-Clark ......... 5.83 6.45 

p Middle South Utilities. . 1.80 1.69 

' @ New Orleans Public Serv. 2.85 2.94 

. Peuma. Pwr, @ Lt......... 2.42 2.44 

af Public Service (Indiana). 2.54 2.30 

¢ Scranton Electric ........ 1.18 1.20 

Truax-Traer Coal ....... 3.65 1.54 

l, @ West Penn Elec.......... 3.27 3.11 

0 9 Months to April 30 

TE OUNEE 5 < cored aces 0.90 0.78 

- B Distillers Corp.-Seagrams. 4.35 3.66 

ReGem FORMS .... 6s... cs 0.54 D0.06 

— Smith (A. O.) Corp...... 4.34 4.14 

t, @ Waukesha Motor ........ 2.63 0.44 
s- B Young (L. A.) Spring & 

le WE xeric ann ee cae 6.26 6.82 

6 Months to April 30 

Canadian Breweries ...... *1.01 *0.85 

8 © Seer Press 4.72 6.13° 

“Sf ee ere 0.81 0.79 

2g f Dresser Industries ....... 2.03 0.39 

$8 @ Florsheim Shoe.......... al.13 al.17 

1% fg General Plywood ........ 0.05 0.23 

% @ General Shoe ............ 1.63 2.36 

Pl OA aitersictea coals 0.43 0.42 

Lee Rubber & Tire....... 4.45 3.22 

mw @ Reliance Elec. & Eng..... 2.16 1.17 

| ee D0.23 0.001 

_ & »Palding (A. G.) & Bros... 1.15 0.58 

4 Months to April 30 

Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 3.10 8.48 

Honolulu Rapid Transit.. D0.30 0.29 

Int’l Rys. of Cent. Amer.. 0.44 1.08 

Kansas City Public Serv. D054 D081 

Lamaque Gold Mines..... *0.09 *0.12 

Lamson & Sessions....... 2.29 1.20 

Maine Central R.R....... 4.93 2.38 

Missouri Public Serv..... 1.67 2.07 

e), § Norwich Pharmacal ..... 0.37 0.30 

ia, § Seaboard Air Line R.R.. 2.99 2.17 

unt § Southern Pacific Co....... 3.17 1.93 

to § Southern Ry. ............ 3.65 2.98 

ies. @ Virginian Ry. ........... 1.35 0.69 

Western Union ......... 2.26 0.70 

3 Months to April 30 

31, @ Burgess Vibrocrafters.. 0.10 0.13 

13.0 Hi City Stores ............. 0.18 0.36 

Lane Bryant ............ 0.50 0.52 

, to 39 Weeks to April 28 

Macy (R. H. & Co.)..... 3.11 2.68 

de- 12 Months to March 31 

of @ Amer. Stores ........... 5.47 5.18 

ons § Burgess Battery ......... 3.87 2.49 

on- Cent. Elec. & Gas........ 1.07 0.95 

Cent. Illinois Pub. Serv. 1.62 1.54 

ties Cent. Telephone ......... pl.16 p1.05 

Dayton Pwr. & Lt........ 2.92 2.98 

Domestic Finance ........ 0.65 0.62 

East Kootenay Pwr...... p*22.24 p*19.00 

79s First Nat’l Stores........ 7.49 8.55 

ae" BFoster & Kleiser......... 1.69 1.73 

3. Hall (W. F.) Printing... 2.58 2.43 

870 Honolulu Gas ........... 2.01 1.80 

Lemke (B. L.) & Co.. 0.18  D0.04 

go.os National Grocers ........ *1.94 *1.68 





qn 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Manths to March 31 


Northeastern Water...... $1.21 $1.54 
Skenandoa Rayon ........ 2.03 1.77 
United Gas Corp......... 1.63 1.41 
Western Condensing .... 2.64 3.44 
Wisconsin Elec. Pwr.... 1.86 2.08 
Wisconsin Michigan Pwr. p30.49 28.48 


6 Months to March 31 


Bingham-Herbrand ...... 1.76 1.32 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec..... 2.13 1.21 
Gen. Realty & Utilities... 0.34 0.37 
Piper Aierallt .... 2.604 0.001 D0.39 
Reynolds Spring ........ 0.73 0.77 
See I bs ks ee cxnwe 1.86 1.99 
3 Months to March 31 
A. P. W. Products....... 0.33 0.08 
Amer. Cable & Radio..... 0.13 D0.09 
Associated Transport~.... 0.66 0.64 
Avon Products .......... 0.51 0.60 
Borne, Scrymser ........ 0.14 D018 
PRET Tg 85 1.04 1.48 
Ce GER Soo acc 0.40 0.23 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.. 2.96 1.79 
Compo Shoe Machinery.. 0.33 0.38 
gl et 0.71 0.60 
Dominguez Oil Fields.... 1.09 1.13 
Duval Sulphur & Potash.. 70.60 70.63 
Empire Millwork ........ 0.65 0.15 
Harbor Plywood ........ 0.52 0.27 
Independent Exploration . 0.02 0.06 
Interstate Tel. .......... p3.23 Fh 
Los Angeles Transit ..... 0.16 0.15 
Middlesex Water ........ 1.87 1.64 
Mitestiom Corp .... 2.22558 0.25 0.24 
pO re 0.11 0.21 
Newmarket Mfg. ........ 1.57 0.79 
Omnibus Corp. .......... D0.21 D0.08 
ok ae he eres 1.67 is 
St. Louis Public Serv.... 0.28 a0.05 
Sherritt Gordon Mines... *0.06 *0.04 
Southland Royalty ....... 0.90 0.75 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
BI vids maeyhat ds sucs sss 0.27 0.08 
ay 0.11 0.09 
Warner-Hudnut, Inc. .... 0.62 
West Coast Tel.......... 0.56 0.72 
12 Months to February 28 
Casco Products .......... 0.94 0.10 
Pacific Petroleum ....... 0.10 0.12 
Servus Rubber ......... 0.41 0.07 


6 Months to February 24 


Warner Bros. Pictures... 0.57 0.81 
; 12 Months to January 31 
i is 3.71 3.27 
Younker Bros. .......... 4.55 4.07 
1950 1949 


12 Months to December 31 


Amer. & Foreign Pwr.... D2.43  D2.97 
Automatic Firing ........ 0.05 0.20 
Farrington Mfg........... c3.38 c3.11 
Graybar Electric ........ 18.00 9.20 
Hiawatha Oil & Gas...... 0.17 0.10 
a 2 eee 0.07 0.13 
Kroehler Mfg. .......... 11.11 5.98 
ee ee 2.04 3.60 
Package Machinery ...... 0.31 4.06 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry D3.47 3.78 
Rapid Electrotype ....... 3.35 3.61 
Southern Union Gas..... 1.73 1.34 
Spaulding Bakeries ...... 0.55 0.06 
Standard Comm. Tobacco. 0.24 0.20 
ME ED pin dd diwe's «05 0.29 0.45 
Union Wire Rope........ 3.39 0.92 
United Printers & Publish. 2.10 2.66 





a—Class A. 
p—Preferred 


* Canadian currency. f Reprinted. 
b—Combined class A and common. 
stock. D—Deficit. 








REAL ESTATE 





CONNECTICUT 








WARREN, LITCHFIELD CO. 


90 mi. from N. Y. C. Restored old country home, 
9 rooms, bath and powder room, elect., steam 
heat by new oil burner, 3 original fireplaces, 
insulation and lightning protection. 2-story wood 
shed converted to garage and work shop, barn 
adequate for the 50 acres. Lovely views, stone 
terrace, beautifully landscaped terraced lawns, 
flower gardens and many unusually beautiful 
large shade maples. Home orchard, strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, grapes and asparagus 


‘beds, 2 fenced-in fields, lovely woods with path 


and brook. Nearly % mi, tar road frontage 
located % mile off state highway. $30,000. 
Write owner— 
Box No. 633, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6 





MISSOURI 





LARGE MISSOURI FARM-RANCH 


1700 plus acres of the richest northern Missouri 
land. Almost level. Hundreds of tons of lime and 
fertilizer being added yearly. Averaged over 100 
bu. corn the past three years. Has enjoyed fea- 
ture article in national farm magazine. Hundreds 
of thousands of pounds beef and pork produced 
annually. Has many buildings and nice modern 
caretaker’s home. Our firm can manage it for 
you if you desire. We will furnish statement 
showing $147,000 cash income last year. Price, 
$500,000. Call or write for appointment. We also 
have other opportunities in the land. 


HARRY R. JENNINGS, Realtor 
114 Allen St., Centralia, Missouri 





NEW JERSEY 





JERSEY SEASHORE PROPERTY 


Ocean Front Property. Beautiful, modern, unique 
year ’round home completely furnished with pri- 
vate beach. This modern home has 7 rooms, fire- 
place, 3 baths, 2-car garage in good condition. 
Property in Ocean County, New Jersey. Write for 
descriptive folder. 


MORALES & POTTER 
56 Washington Street, Toms River, N. J. 





Gentleman’s Country Estate. Beautiful new home, 
68 acres, private lake, in secluded section of Jer- 
sey Pines, 75 miles from New York. Dwelling has 
studio living room, fireplace, large dining room, 
scenic breakfast room, three bedrooms, two tiled 
baths, den, modern all-electric kitchen, laundry 
room and bath. Modern heat. Everything in per- 
fect condition. 
MORALES & POTTER 
56 Washington Street, Toms River, N. J. 





NEW YORK 





FOR SALE 
VALLONIA SPRINGS 


. One of Broome County natural beauty spots, 


mineral spring, 20-room house, 25-acre level land, 
timber, small lake. Must be sold soon. 


ORIN SANDS, Nineveh, N. Y. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





North Carolina Country Estate 


25 acres, 8-room concrete block house, built 1948, 
tastefully furnished; some antiques, Grandfather 
clock, desk, chairs, fine rugs; 8 acres orchard, 
heavy crop, various fruit, rich loam soil, pure 
water, all conveniences. Conservatory full of 
Gloxinias, Begonias, African Violets ; bloom year 
round. 17 acres big oaks, pine and dogwood, 
overlooks beautiful valley. House exceptionally 
cool in summer, warm in winter; 40 minutes 
drive to Pinehurst and Southern Pines, paved 
roads; 8 holes miniature golf greens, Jeep garden 
power tools, stable. You will surely like this. A 
terrific sacrifice at $22,500. Would consider 
leasing to the right people. Wire or write for 
appointment—owner. 


F. Goodwin, Wadeville, N. C. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Woolen Company 


Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. 





Incorporated: 1916, Massachusetts; succeeding an 1899 consolidation of 26 
established companies. Office: 225 Fourth Ave., New York 8, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March at Springfield, Mass. Number of stock- 
ronan Goa 31, 1950): Prior preferred, 2,836; 7% preferred, 3,328; 
common, 12, 


Capitalization: 


Rie ORNS ches Wis ais Ath duke h dace ben sp ecacee eee $730,000 
*Prior preference stock $4 cum. conv. (no par)...........see0- 105,371 shs 
tPreferred stock 7% oum. ($100 par)...........cccccceeeecece 89,852 shs 
RMR ID PRED os Seek noc obocetccccsn<csedaseleeeaee 969,702 shs 





“Callable after September 1, 1951 at $105 a share; convertible at any 
time into 2 shares of common. {Not callable. 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of woolens and 
worsteds; accounts for 15% of domestic output. More than 
one-half of production is used in men’s clothing and one- 
eighth goes into women’s wear. Other products are blankets, 
upholstery fabrics, yarns and woolen textiles. Normal re- 
quirements approximate 100 million pounds of raw wool 
annually. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $61.3 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov'ts, 
$10.0 million; inventories, $70.9 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $74.87 per share. 


Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared December 1946, 
by cash or exchange; payments on preference since issuance 
in 1946; on common 1915-24; 1946 to date. 


Outlook: Operations should continue at high levels for at 
least the duration of the near-wartime economy. But textile 
prices, particularly woolen, have not kept pace with rising 
raw material costs. Margins on Government business are 
small, and earnings may continue the downtrend under way 
since 1946. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....*$6.79 $9.46 *$14.81 *$21.05 $15.37 $11.79 $1.18 $4.39 

2.00 10.00 8.00 3.50 1.00 


Dividends paid ..... None None None 1 
. camecbamawess S 85 9% 31% oe 50% 56% 38 46% 
LY . . tcngcomes ganas 8% 6% 9 29 26% 88% 21 21% 


*Adjusted for renegotiation settlements. After contingency reserves, $1.09 in 1947 
and $4.15 in 1948. tAfter inventory write-down, $2.18 in 1949. 





Zonite Products Corporation 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as successor to a company formed in 1922. 


Office: 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December $1, 1950): 5,500. 
Capitalization: 

SER UR ONS svensk craic aden ch hacaeedeeeeaperebuk eee aw ance one 
SE AE ED oo eos bem xs kn ba sbtenarbeevaseoe ee 825,656 shs 


Business: Manufactures and distributes drugs and allied 
products. Leading brands are Forhan’s Toothpaste, Zonite 
Antiseptic and Ointment, Zonitors, Argyrol and Argyrol Oint- 
ment, Argypulvis, Andron, Ovoferrin, Larvex, and Annette’s 
Perfect Cleanser. Has subsidiaries in Canada, Mexico, Eng- 
land, Cuba and Chile. 

Management: Present group has effected some improve- 
ment. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $2.1 million; ratio, 5.7-to-1; cash, $516,220; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$425,000. Book value of stock, $3.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927-32 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Sales are well supported by effective promotion, 
but highly competitive nature of business narrows profit 
margins and restricts earnings. Sales also reflect trends in 
consumer income. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.60 $0.57 $0.82 $0.92 $0.78 $0.82 $0.42 $0.85 
Dividends paid ..... 0.30 0.35 0.50 0.60 0.40 6.20 0.25 0.25 
BERG © oe sceeseistses 4% 65% 12% 14% 10% 6 45% 6 
DOR nace seas nmenee 2 3% 5% 9 55% $i 3% ot 
30 














Incorporated: 1906, New Jersey and New York Office: 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April at Jersey City, 


N. J. Number of stockholders (latest reported): Preferred, 460; common, 
2,621. 
Capitalization: . salah die 
Tone COrm  GOiha orc cccccececccccccapencctecsocccccecussocese 339, 
“Preferred stock 5% non-cum. conv. ($100 par)........s-se+e- 52,500 shs 
Common stock ($100 Par) ........eeccecccccccccccccsseseseers 400,000 shs 
*Not callable; convertible at par into common stock at the rate of $110 
per share. 


Business: Owns and operates a rapid transit system con- 
necting downtown and midtown New York with Hoboken 
and Jersey City, New Jersey, and reaches Newark over 
Pennsylvania Railroad lines. Also owns two large office 
buildings in New York City, and rentals are an important 
source of income. Is entirely a passenger railroad. 

* Management: New managements installed in 1946 and 1948. 

Financial Position: Poor considering interest arrears. 
Working capital December 31, 1950, $308,510; ratio, 1.2-to-1; 
cash and equivalent, $831,643. Book value of common stock, 
$126.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1923-33; 
none since. No common dividends since 1932. Interest in 
arrears (47%), $7.9 million December 31, 1950 on Adjustment 
5s of 1957. 

Outlook: Inability to obtain sufficient revenues from fares 
and building rentals.to cover fixed charges makes company’s 
future highly uncertain. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are highly speculative. 


EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 81 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 195 
Earned per share....D$1.05 D$1.88 D$1.91 D$3.16 D$3.03 D$3.22 wn _ 
Me deael y 2 8 12% 7% ? 11 11 
SprEeS ** 1% 5 3 3% 4% 7% 


~ -D—Deficit. 





International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 





Incorporated: 1920, Maryland. Office: 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. ¥. 
poe meeting: Fourth Wednesday in May at 10 Light Street, Baltimore, 


Md. Number stockholders (December 31 0): 47,421. 

Capitalization: 4 iis 
Long term debt (parent) ........-. cece cece cece ree eeeeasees 25,000, 
Long term debt (subsidiaries)..............-.- sees ee eeeee 29,950,192 


Subsidiary preferred stock 11,054,101 
Minority interests »231,284 
Capital stock (NO PEF) 0... ci ccc cic csc cccwcccescccescoeccccs 6,539,050 shs 


Ce eee eee seresseereesersersseseseseeesees 


Business: Owns telephone properties operating principally 
in South America; accounts for approximately half of inter- 
national cable and radio communications with U. S.; manu- 
factures commercial radio and telephone equipment. 
Wholly-owned Capehart-Farnsworth manufactures radios, 
phonographs and television receivers. 

Management: Under original management, which was re 
sponsible for the company’s rapid growth. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $120.2 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash $32.9 million (includ: 
ing $10.5 million in foreign countries); U. S. Gov'ts, $9! 
million. Book value of stock $42.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-32 and 1951. 

Outlook: Operating results will continue generally to reflect 
world conditions; largely foreign nature of operations in- 
troduces an uncertain element in earnings picture. Hence 
forth greater emphasis will be placed on the development of 
U. S. manufacturing and research activities. 

Comment: The shares are highly speculative. 


EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 or 
Earned per share....*$0.89 $1.09 *$1.05 D$1.57 $0.03 $1.07 $0.72 $2. 
Dividen “GS None None None None None None None rt 
TEA Scesccsnasanes 16% 20 33 31% 17 16% ll 1 
Te en. Sarl ievan. 6% 11% 18% 14% ot 8% te 9% 


“Restated by company. Note: Paid $0.15 each in January and Apri] and 5% sto 
1 


FINANCIAL WORLD) 


in January, 1951. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

_ * me eng normally sell is Hidrs. 
ex-dividend the second full business day ay- of 
before the record date. ; aw ; pagers 

Hidrs. | Nat'l Investors ........10ce 7-20 6-27 

Pay- __ of « Bebe COORG. on. 2 a; Ql7%c 4367-1 ~—~=«~6-21 

Company able Record Newberry (J. J.) 33%4% 
Allianceware .......... 2Uc - 6-29 6-19 So cape evesise. wc «88-1 = «7-16 
Aluminum Goods ....... 25c 7-2 6-15 | N. Y. & Hond. 

ok, Oe E25c 7-2. ‘6-15 ae 75c «606-27_—S «6-20 
Amer. Brake Shoe...... 60c 6-29 6-22 | Old Town Corp.......Q30c 6-30 6-22 
Am, Crystal Sugar....Q30c 7-2 6-18 | Pacific Ltg. 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 7-2 6-18 Pee Q$1.12% 7-16 6-20 
Amer. Hard Rubber....50c 6-30 6-19 Do $4.40 pf........ Q$1.10 7-16 6-20 

DW | catty cbse ods E25c 6-30 6-19 | Pacific Pwr. & Lt...Q27%c 628 6-18 
American Mfg. ....... Q25c 6-30 6-18 | Pacific Tel. & Tel.....$1.75 6-29 6-18 
American Marietta ...Q50c 8-1 7-20 | Paramount Pictures...Q50c 6-30 6-22 
Amer. Writing Paper..S25c 6-28 6-18 | Penn. Water & Power.Q50c 7-2 6-15 
Arundel Corp......... Q25c 7-2 6-19 | Pierce Governor ...... Q25c 6-28 6-18 
Automatic Vot. Mach...35¢ 7-2 6-21 | Pratt & Lambert....... 75¢c 7-2 6-14 
Barker Bros. BP ssc Q50c 6-30 6-21 | Providence Gas ........ 12c 7-2 6-15 
Bickford’s, Inc. ........ 20c 7-2 6-22 | Puget Sd. Pulp & T...Q50c 6-28 6-18 
Bw@-& Soe... ... Sess Q25c 6-28 6-18 PY ringlets ose Sedan E50c 6-28 6-18 
Bese (E..L.)........ ca0r SOc 6-30 6-15 | Pyrene Mig............. 20c 7-2 6-20 
Canadian Pac. Ry....... 75c 8-1 6-22 | Reliable Stores ....... Q40c 7-2 6-26 
Capital Admin. cl. A....50c 7-1 6-22 | Richman Bros. ....... Q75e 7-2 6-19 
Bee. Begs... asin .12c 7-1 6-22 | Roeser & Pendleton ....50c 7-1 6-21 
Carter (J. W.)....... Q10c 6-29 6-20 | Royal Typewriter ....Q50c 7-16 628 
Columbia Gas System.Q20c 8-15 7-20 | Russeks Fifth Ave.....QIl5c 7-16 7- 6 
Cons. Min. & Smelt.*S$1.50 7-16 6-18 | Safeway Stores ........ 60c 7-1 6-19 

Oe igads. a askbed 50 7-16 6-18 | Sheraton Corp. Am...QI5c 8-1 7-16 
Continental Baking Starrett (L. S.)...... Q75ce 6-27 6-15 

$5.50 pf......... Q$1.37% 7-1 0-15 | Sterling Drug 
Cuban At’l Sugar..... Q75c 7-2 6-20 SR + GE... ...-. Q87Y%zc 7-2 6-18 
Cumberland Gas ..... 12%c 6-23 6-13 | Stix, Baer & Fuller...Q30c 7-18 6-30 
Davenport Hosiery..... 50c 7-2 6-22 | Sutherland Paper ....37%c 9-15 98-17 
Davidson Bros........ Q10c 7-24 7-10 ee E2%e 9-15 8-17 
Dayton Rubber ........ 45c 7-25 7-10 | Sun Chemical.......... Sc 7-2 6-16 

SS aereaae Q50c 7-25 7-10 Do $4.50 pf. cl. A.$1.12% 7-2 6-16 
Devoe & Raynolds Sweets Co. Am......... 25e 7-5 6-20 

tt Risa eat Mee hE Q50c 6-30 6-25 | Texas & Pac. Ry...... $1.25 6-29 6-27 

Do cl. B. ck sis aula eae y Q25c 6-30 6-25 | Thermoid Co. ...... “..Q20c 6-30 6-20 
Diversey Corp. ........ 20c 6-29 6-19 | Tri-Cont’l Corp......... 30c 7-17 7-2 
Easy Washing Mach. Twin City Rapid Tr...040c 7-1 6-23 

oe eo 25c 6-30 =6-20 | U.S. Plywood........ QO35e 7-12 6-29 
. eee 2c 6-30 6-20 | Do 334% pf.......Q93%e 7-2 6-20 
Endicott-Johnson heed OG 7. 2°. 622 tae Soo See...... Ql0ce 7-14 6-20 
Fedders Quigan ...... Q25e 7-30 7-19 | Universal Leaf Tob...Q30c 8-1 7-17 
.) eee El0c 7-30 7-19 | Do ................ E5s0c 8-1 7-17 
Felt & Tarrant....... Q20c 6-26 6-15 |. Victor Chemical Works 344% 
Gen. Am. Investors..... 10c 7-2 6-18 OU et aie wie id QO87%c 3=6-30 Ss 6-27 
_ Do $4.50 pf.. ...-Q$1.12% 7-2 6-18 | West. Union Tel. cl. A..50c 7-16 6-22 
Gen, Aniline & Film Woodward Iron ...... Q50c 6-30 6-18 
We Rta cess visas 25e 6-28 6-14 | Wrigley (Wm.) Jr....M25¢ 7-2 6-20 
"De a sting ae oss SY ae 2. "eeeiers Q50c 7-31 7-10 
. OT ee 10-1 9-1 i 
Gen. Steel anes aa 8-15 77 Cent’l S or 
General Telephone....Q50c 6-30 6-13 oe 
Hall 43d M.) Lamp. 15c 6-25 6-15 7% pf. cl. A Seegetvtéce 4334c 6-30 6-15 
Hele (iH or : Do 6% pf. cl. B.....: 37'%4c = 6-30“ 6-15 

(Me i QO45c 7-10 6-23 Do 6 Sc 3714 
Helena Rubinstein....Q25¢ 7-2 6-15 welinag rete Aching lla A asi 
Heller (W. E 7 Eastern States Corp. 

( oS ere Q25« 6-30 6-20 49175 7.4 
Hercules Motors ..... Ge 620 64 tThioa eS: aot t-«- 
Hema 3 Ot IS ae $1.50 7-1 6-8 

nsurance ...... S%c 81 7-2) 17 Elec. 7 ¢ 
ae Co. No. Am...50c 7-16 6-29 er, seaaisii $1.75 6-30 6-15 
nsuran ha b © @#heeeeeeeeeneeenenne . = = 
amass CSS 73 ER] Dogg dition 6® 6x 
Int'l Tel. & Tel......... . 26 4a, 

Louies: <: _— Sp See te 43%4c 7-1 6-20 
a eee 50c 7-10 6-22 : 

L < | United Dye & Chem. 

erner Stores ...... Q37%ce 427-15 7-2 7 f 
Locke Steel Chain....Q40c . 6-28 6-16 % vi. cia Ole Se eM 

OD 55 Si 200%... .8 40% aa Oe GMT an xe ) 
Maine Public Service...25¢ 7-2 6-20 tt Se +i; <a ah 
Marine Midland....Q12%4c 7-2 6-15 ens 
May Dept. Stores....... 45c 9-1 8-15 | Federated Dept. Stores.20% 6-29 6-18 
McKay Machine ....... 40c 7-2 6-20 | Ryan Cons. Petroleum..5% 7-13 6-15 
rr in G.) cl. B...75e¢ 7-2 62 Omissions 

Do on ng tt eeeees ee ie aa McFadden Publications; Martin-Parry. 
Michigan Bumper..... Q20c 7-13 6-22 *In Canadian currency. E—Extra. S—Semi- 
Murray Ohio Mfg.. .037%4ec 7.2 6&2) annual. M—Monthly. Q—Quarterly. tReprinted 
Nat'l Dept. Stores... -Q25c 714 7_ 5 page | —_ one payment on arrears for each 
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Readers! Profit by This 
[" “11-YEAR RECORD “| 
° 
COMMON STOCKS” 

; 








on New York Stock Exchange 
(1940-1950) s 


Price Only $2 











| This tabulation is considered so important 


by one new subscriber that he paid us 
over $15 for back numbers of FINANCIAL 
WORLD in order to tear out each “11-YEAR 
RECORD” and complete his file at once. 
Now published in book form at only $2, the 
complete tables with 1950 figures added 
cover 1,042 common stocks. 


SHOWS AT A GLANCE: 


(1) Each Stock’s Earnings—every year for 11 
years: (2) Each Stock’s Annual Dividends for 
11 years; (3) Each Stock’s High and Low Prices 
every year for 11 years: (4) Every Stock Split 
of 20% or More during the ll-year period. 
. . - Earnings and dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits to May 1, 1951. Price $2. Order 
Early—edition limited due to paper shortage. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Steel reinforced cement, 2-year-old bldg. 
plus extra lot for parking in downtown 
Salem. Apprx. 18,500 sq. footage in bldg. 
Apprx. 9,600 sq. ft. parking lot. 2 Bal- 
conies. Oceans of Plate Glass. This prop- 
erty is ideal for super market, depart- 
ment store, automotive or can be divided 
for income property. This type of prop- 
erty is very scarce and hard to buy. 


AL ISAAK & CO., Realtor 
3035 Portland Road Salem, Oregon 


Mother Earth Will Pay You 20%, 
HERE IS 230 ACRES in the rich soybean, 


corn and cattle belt of northern Missouri. Our 
firm will manage it for you in a dignified, re- 
sponsible manner if you desire. It lays beauti- 
fully rolling and is suitable for soybeans, corn, 
or sleek, fat cattle. All limed with four to six 
tons, 2 big ponds, large metal quonset barn. 
Brand new, tight woven wire fencing and cross 
fencing. On state highway, 1% miles from town. 
40 acres adjoining railroad land is used rent and 
tax free, so you really get 270 acres. 20% re- 
turn is a conservative estimate in average years. 
A depression-proof opportunity that spells “Se- 
curity” to the conservative investor. Write for 
appointment or other opportunities in the land. 


HARRY R. JENNINGS 
117 Allen Street 
Centralia, Mo. 


BUY FLORIDA WHILE THE STATE IS 


IN KNEE PANTS. Auto-Marine Supply, Whls. 
Groc., Dept. Store, all for inventory; direct auto 
franchise with R. E., $110,000; self-service laun- 
dry, $27,500; tackle shop, $10,000; service sta- 
tion, $10,000; hydroponic farm, $27,500; 4 units, 
$15,000; 2 stores, 2 apts., $20,000; 5 units and 
lot, $31,000; 12 units, $45,000; 2 stores, 7 units, 
$47,500; 8 units and home witrf., $55,000; home 
and motel, $60,000; 18 units, $63,000; 12 units, 
$65,000; 14 units key corn, $75,000; 9 unit com- 
mercial zone PB, $85,000; home and 14 units, 
$85,000; 47 units wtrf., $140,000; homes on 
ocean, lake, river, in town or suburban from 
$5,000 to $250,000. 














E. R. Goudie 
Box 1133, Palm Beach, Florida 













FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 

Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 

Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 

Bank & Insurance Stocks—Offering guide of 
available bank and insurance stocks, many 
affording above-average yields and selling at 
a discount on liquidating value. 

Curb Dividend Annual—Complete listing of 
all New York Curb Exchange stocks which 
have paid dividends without interruption for 
ten years and more—prepared in a handy 
16-page illustrated booklet. 

Odd Lot and Round Lot Trading—An inter- 
esting booklet which explains the advantages 
of odd lot trading for both large and small 
investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to 
increasing income, while still maintaining 
adequate safety. 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and reasonable 
safety. 

Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities.” 
Gift-Annuity Plan—A brochure on an unusual 
annuity underwritten by a leading charitable 
institution that offers special tax savings. 
Supervised by N. Y. State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Sample Page of Charts —A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Diversified Inflation Hedge—New analysis of 
company long identified with copper mining, 
which is expanding in the fabricating field— 
yield on present dividend rate over 7 per cent. 
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<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE 
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240 ~ Seasonal Variation j—1_| 939 
220 \ er 228 
200 220 
180 \ roe 215 
160 | INDEX OF T 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
100 | 195711 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1991 ND J F MA 
Trade Indicators ice dee es | 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 6,653 6,445 6,734 5,921 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 102.7 103.2 103.2 101.1 
a a ee eee ane 811,799 744,644 +750,000 795,852 
1951 1950 
May 23 May 36 June 6 June 7 
Met IAG 2 22k ess { Federal ) . $32,614 $32,883 $32,332 $25,092 
{Total Commercial Loans... | Reserve ails 19,129 19,048 18,992 13,394 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,266 1,332 1,048 1,720 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... 94 | 30,382 30,443 30,207 36,183 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities | - 49,865 50,034 50,286 47,519 
ee a rs art nn eee 27,251 27,461 27,520 27,079 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 955 997 997 1,435 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. jEstimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones vom June = c 1951 
Averages: 6 7 8 9 11 12 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 249.64 250.81 250.39 Ex- 251.56 250.57 263.13 238.99 
20 Railroads ... 79.10 80.28 80.03 change 80.14 79.21 90.08 76.86 
15 Utilities ..... 42.65 42.92 42.69 Closed 42.56 42.54 43.91 41.47 
65 Stocks ...... 90.97. 91.72 91.47 | 91.69 - 91.13 95.93 88.31 
r~ June . 
Details of Stock Trading: 6 7 8 9 11 12 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,200 1,340 1,000 1,220 1,200 
Seamnn “Timed *i i sii acid seo css sacs 1,091 1,080 1,053 1,105 1,108 
Number of Advances........... 697 618 311 503 285 
Number of Declines............ 177 226 480 Ex- 316 568 
Number Unchanged ............ 217 236 262 change 286 255 
New Highs for 1991............. 13 17 15 Closed 24 18 
New Lows for 1951............. 21 18 28 | 30 41 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.74 98.70 98.65 | 98.58 98.58 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,181 $3,020 $2,500 | $2,870 $2,541 
- 1951 .  ,—1951 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: May 9 May 16 May 23 May 30 = Juneé High Low 
RW. 25555 diet setae 2.841% 2.848% 2.860% 2.871% 2.859% 2.871% 2.616% 
tree ree) eee 3.117 3.143 3.146 3.148 3.184 3.184 2.876 
a eee 3.379 3.385 3.379 3.383 3.447 3.447 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.53 6.33 6.49 6.41 6.37 6.55 5.97 
20: RawWteads. «...... 6.02 6.39 6.69 6.58 6.53 6.69 5.62 
2D Utilities .....55.. 5.99 6.04 6.06 6.04 6.04 6.09 5.79 
00 Stocks. ....i..s5- 6.46 6.30 6.46 6.38 6.34 6.46 5.98 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending June 12, 1951 


Shares —CGasiag—_ 


Traded June 5 
International Telephone & Telegraph..... 87,300 15% 
Northern Pacific Railroad................ 66,200 40 
Deey<Vnetiite  c668 6. BO ATA ‘ 58,000 2914 
Cen ehetets 6 oa.k sok des eee 57,800 48% 
National Distillers Products.............. 57,300 28% 
pg. ae ere 55,700 15% 
ek rere Perr pr ee 50,200 375% 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 46,500 155%4 
Pennsyivamia Rama ...k cece cccncesss 44,100 185% 
RaGis TOA. |. 5 s.. 000 chsid decane ss 40,400 18% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 











This is part 16 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a _ dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 









































































































































































1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
11 13 10% 10 50 61 dacerm iae uae aaa eons 
8 10 7% 10 16 48 eda re men eaen aes 
re wae haere ease wt. ay 7h A> ou ps 
os Pont ante awe eaters yy ; 73 6 
) a$0.42 a$0.44 a$0.30 a$1.07 a$1.17 a$1.20 a$1.68 a$2.02 a$2.60 a$2.27 a$2.52 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.17 0.13 0.34 0.17 0.31 0.67 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 
Kea - Pee esas ecawss eden — igeaaons Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 4% 
) Nisesasce January, 1950 1% 
ieee gaoee $0.19 $0.46 $0.20 $0.33 $0.22 *w$0.05 hD$0.23 h$0.35 h$0.11 h$0.30 h$0.21 
Dividends ..... —————Initial payment on $0.33% par July 21 0.10 0.10 0.10 None 
} Krueger Brewing ............ og ey A ee a rs, $f ris, 4 iy oie 134 7a i on 
eeeccccece “A 2 A, hs, A, 
al ela pies a$0.64 a$0.93 a$0.63 a$1.22 a$1.26 a$1.98 a$4.91 a$2.97 a$3.06 a$2.32 a$0.61 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.37% 0.45 0.55 0.50 0.75 1.12% 1.00 1.00 1.00 
* Laclede-Christy ............- i ree ins $2 rts: 7% 1054 ees = us ae = br 
Low eeeeecesee 4 2 2 + 
1 (Adjusted for 335% stock Earnings - ee $0.91 *t$1.93 m$2.27  m$0.86 m$1.04 m$1.04 m$2.05 m$4.69 m$3.57  m$2.34 m$3.74 
1 dividend in 1946) ........ Dividends .... 0.18 0.18 0.37 0.30 0.45 0.52 0.87 1.20 1.40 1.05 1.75 
2 L’Aiglon p thee pane waua ves LL eePrrere Listed = ey Dag? aca $7 a ail 
ROW cccccdass eptember, ,) A, 
Earnings ..... g$0.18  g$0.29 $0.27 g$0.14 ‘$0.24 —g$0.24 $0.30 g$0.81 2$1.07 $0.71 $0.80 
7 Dividends .... ———lInitial payment on $1 par stock August 10-—————— 0.20 0.40 0.60 0.40 0.40 
2 Lake Shore Mines............ on 25% 14% 9% 14% 18% 23 23% 15% 11% 12% 12% 
4 Low | RO ete 10 6% 5 8% 12 15% 12 9% 8 9 7% 
Earnings weal g$2.77 g$1.82 g$1.14 $0.96 2$0.76 2$0.67 2$0.83 $0.67 rg$0.60 n$0.84 $0.61 
0 Dividends .... $2.00 $1.55 $0.80 50.80 50.80 50.80 $0.76 $0.72 $0.72 $0.74 50.73 
3 - Foundry and BE cccedakzs Pi 3% 3 4 $7 45, si He, As, rio oi 
achine Coreecccesescsssccce Low eereecscee ‘4 2 4 2 ‘4 
; Earnings ..... k$0.62 k$0.68 kD$0.05 k$0.30 k$0.85 k$0.73 k$0.44 k$2.20 k$2.58 k$1.75 k$0.87 
Dividends .... 0.20 0.40 0.10 None 0.20 0.20 0.15 0.75 1.25 1.10 0.40 
SH Lamson Corp. .........s0eeeee I Sic scctics 0.60 i; ¥ a a 14%4 ee 9¥4 10%4 634 8% 
TT TTTT Te le A, a, 
ma NS te eS ee eR ee 
ividends .... None , ; ; : : ; 
Lanston Monotype Machine.High ......... 32% 24% 25% 35 59 87% saa moe anae maces Ow 
BE iesecas cee 21% 20 19 23% 37 60 eta are ails saae “aa 
de, (After 5-for-1 split ieee rere ee wales euler aaa 22% 24% 24% 28 23 22% 
: PE, TD eiccsscvcexetes Low ..ceeeeeee ula ads De wads ae 21% 13 12% 18% 19 16% 
Earnings athens b$0.25 b$0.36 b$0.46 b$0.93 b$1.15 b$1.01 b$1.60 b$3.27 b$3.13 b$2.03 z$1.14 
9 Dividends .... 0.35 0.20 0.40 0.35 0.60 0.80 1.00 1.75 3.50 3.00 2.00 
; 1. > fone EP Sin asties 1% 1% % 154 i 1% 115% ol y 7% 7% 
MM seevcccewicnace ee s 4 A, A, 
31 Earnings ..... $0.19 $0.05 D$0.60 $0.15 $0.20 $0.40 $1.07 $1.20 $1.34 $0.78 $0.77 
Dividends .... 0.15 None None None None 0.07% 0.40 0.50 0.72 0.75 0.55 
* Lefcourt Realty... pewiaheks Sa 6 1% 1% d 8 11% 144 12 i 13% 1444 
Adjus' BMD Kctccccccs A, 4 A, 2 
00 recapitalization) Earnings ..... jD$1.23 jD$1.19 jD$0.94 jD$0.29 j$0.19 j$0.53 j$0.56 j$1.13 xa$1.41 = a$1.11 a$1.93 
08 Dividends .... None None None one None None None None 0.75 0.50 1.2 
85 LeTourneau (R. G.) ......... BM  vaticcdecs 35% 34% 27% 32% 31% 46% 56 29 25 14 22% 
8 Low Lttteeeeees 21 24% 20 24% 26% 2814 27% 16 9% 9% 10% 
6 Earnings ..... $4.13 $6.27 $4.37 $4.58 $4.48 $2.52 $0.97. D$6.33 D$0.77 $1.47 $4.30 
55 Dividends .... 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.25 None None None 
18 Liberty-Fabrics ............. WOME. sedcecdcc Listed ¥. a Exchange 
° BE x6 dencencs March, 1951 
41 caruings taeke aes = 84 $1.21 $0.85 $0.90 ete =e “ “> “3 one 
tuidends .... Saad “ea8 sana 12% ls 2 , ° A4Y, 
58 Li GE: bicscsswcccancese __ _ errr Listed N. ¥. "Curb Sind 13 14% 26% 41% 26% 29% 
‘41 i eee November, 1943 11% 10% 14 20 19% 18 
ans PE de ecnctckeuiites Drea eee ee ad i a mE ad ers 
vy (g ‘Adjusted for Z-for-1 = Earnings ..... b$0.53 b$0.80 b$0.50 b$0.37 b$0.28 bD$0.12 b$1.62 b$1.63 b$2.20 2 
2 split June, 1951) Baaees. poke 0.31 0.32% 0.32% 0.27% 0.25 0.22% 0.25 0.44 0.67% 0.82% 1.30 
Je Loblaw Groceterias, eee ere 26% 26 23% 22% 26% 28% 34 29 29% 27% 28% 
) (Class B) Low Ltteeeseees 20 22 17% 18 22% 25 26% 23% 244 23% 26% 
: Earnings ee £$1.64 £$1.45 £$1.53 £$1.25 £$1.26 £$1.31 £$1.32 £$1.47 £$1.82 £$2.25 £$2.64 
Dividends .... $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.37% $1.25 $1.25 
Locke Steel Chain............ High asnciaaa 14% 1536 14 16% 18% 30% 30 27 26% 28% 27% 
—"-  , - . IT -scaweasode A, (a, 7 241A 
Earnings aad 2$1.96 g$2.37 2$1.74 2$1.68 2$1.53 2$1.70 g$2.29 2$3.17 2$4.18 2$4.17 2$2.83 
Dividends .... 1.70 1.80 1.60 1.40 1.70 1.20 1.60 1.60 2.40 2.40 1.80 
Lone Star Gas............ SAREE caecente ‘ gi 10% 4 ai 11 1694 aa 21% 24%4 aa 28% 
MME 5 i05s ities 8 107 15% 1 8 20% 22 
Earnings caene $1.17 $1.06 $0.89 $0.77 $0.90 $0.97 $1.24 $1.87 $2.27 $1.79 $2.11 
Dividends .... 0.70 0.70 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.20 1,20 
a1 Longines-Wittnauer Watch..High ....... oa —_————Listed N et. > A a en i We jae aM oe 
EM iccstcccus a lecember, a % 7 
” Earnings ..... c$0.30 c$0.39 c$0.28 c$0.37 c$0.34 c$1.12 $2.23 c$2.51 c$2.27 $1.47 ba oe 
nge Dividends .... wane vee clave None None None 0.30 0.60 0.75 0.60 $0.90 
7 |p — eee Pe ae ae, ee a ee a 
7 SEE abvecncceacstess ore 4 V4 : A, 
1 Earnings ..... $0.29 $0.45 $0.37 $0.61 $0.54 $0.59 $1.02 $1.54 $2.45 $2.77 $3.05 
Wh Dividends .... 0.35 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.60 1.00 2.00 2.25 2.50 
V4 Ludwig Baumann ...........High ......... 2 1% 7/16 3% 9% 25% 32 20% 16 14 17%, 
2A EAP ccassccnse 1 % %4 1% 2% 8% 17 9M 9% 10% 12% 
¥ Earnings ae 2D$4.93 gD$4.33 gD$2.71 2D$2.32 2D$0.96 2$0.09 *v$3.01 n$6.20 $6.12 $3.38 aoek 
2 Dividends .... None None None None None None 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 $1.00 
_Y ‘12 months to January 31, following year. b—12 months to February 28, following vear. c—12 months to March 31, following year. f—12 
. ro iths to May 31. ‘g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. j—12 months to September 30. m—12 months to November 30. n—Calendar 
_ ¥, year, r—$0.41 6 months to December 31, 1948. s—Paid in Canadian funds. t—il months to November 30. v—6 months to December 31. w—9 


months to July 31. x—$0.41 4 months to January 31, 1948. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. *Final year changed. +Also 14 share of preferred. 
Printed by C. J. O"BRIEN, Ine. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Model “E” has a 
Mechanical Brain! 





Latest, most Automatic 
Posting Machine! 


TS NE W, 7 


And Easiest 
to Operate! 


NEW / 


the new UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND Model “E” 


All-purpose... Low-cost Accounting Machine 


IT’S COMPLETELY NEW! Saves Time, 


Money, Effort—Helps Solve Your Manpower- 
Shortage Problems 


How new can you get in all-purpose accounting machines? 


Just as new—and no newer—than the low-cost Underwood 
Sundstrand Model E that’s registering so big. . . with businesses 
of all sizes. 


The Model E is so fast, so flexible, so easily operated, it can 
solve a troublesome manpower-shortage problem for you. 


It has more application advantages than ever before possible 
with similar equipment—may be used to post a variety of 
records and for miscellaneous adding-figuring work. 


This all-purpose, low-cost accounting machine has the famous 


Sundstrand 10-key keyboard ...can be operated by the touch 
system. 


A Mechanical Brain—the control plate that directs automatic 
operations—minimizes errors, saves time, money, effort. 


Before you buy amy accounting machine, see the all-new 
Underwood Sundstrand Model E. Ask your Underwood 
Accounting Machine representative to arrange for a demon- 
stration ... without obligation. 


*Price starts at $1483 plus taxes. 
Subject to change without notice. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines . . . Typewriters 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 





Sales and Service Everywhere 
© 1951 





